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CHEMICAL SERVANT EXTRAORDINARY 


In a century and a half of industrial 
development chlorine has become one 
of man’s most useful chemical servants. 
Its first commercial application was 
made in 1799 by Charles Tennant, 
who manufactured bleaching powder 
for textile manufacturers. 

In 1800 Tennant produced a few tons 
of bleaching powder. Today chemical 
plants in America are turning out well 
over a million tons of chlorine—much 


of which has been drafted for wartime 


military and industrial effort. 
Penn Salt pioneered in the produc- 


tion of liquid chlorine, being first to 

manufacture it in commercial quanti- 
ties. The first tank car of this essential 
chemical was shipped from our 
Wyandotte, Michigan, works in 1909. 
Our operations have continued : to 
expand since that time until today our 
Wyandotte and Tacoma works are 
among the largest chlorine producers 
in the United States. | 


As a result of our production of chlo- 
rine for today’s wartime uses, we are 
able to look forward to the promise of 
even greater peacetime possibilities. 
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Pulp and Paper Industry Essential 


by COL. WALTER J. DELONG* 


Washington State Director of Selective Service 


This revealing message is addressed directly to every man in 
the industry in Washington State and was written by Colonel 
DeLong at the special request of this magazine in order to 
clear up a great many confusing questions 7 7 + The points 
that he makes are of interest to men in the industry every- 
where 7 7 7 The Colonel has held back no punches 7 7 + The 


story here is complete. 


OUR state Selective Service 

System views the pulp and 

paper industry of Washington 
as essential to the war effort. There 
are no ifs or buts about that state- 
ment, and there is nothing that 
would please me more than to have 
that fact clearly understood by 
every one of the thousands of men 
who are engaged in that vital in- 
dustry. 

No matter what confusing reports 
you may read or hear, you are en- 
gaged in an industry which is one 
of many, many civilian activities sup- 
porting the war effort. 

Inquiries from Selective Service 
registrants presently engaged in the 
pulp and paper mills indicate that 
it is not generally understood that 
your industry is one of those essen- 
tial civilian activities which is on 
an equal plane with basic war in- 
dustries. It is at once apparent that 
people must be housed and clothed 
and fed in war time as in peace. 
In other words, the term “war job” 
is not limited to a job in an aircraft 
industry, a shipbuilding activity, or 
an ammunition plant. The same 
consideration with respect to occu- 
pational classification and depend- 
ency status is given by the Selective 
Service System to registrants en- 
gaged in such essential civilian ac- 
tivities as pulp and paper, food 
processing, mining, transportation, 
heat, light and power services; agri- 
culture, textiles, communications, 
maritime service, logging and lum- 
bering, metal smelting, milling and 
refining; salmon fishing and canning, 
petroleum production, and many 
others too numerous to mention 
here as to those registrants en- 


gaged in basic war industries. 
¢ 


*The author of this article, written exclusively 
for THE PACIFIC PULP AND PAPER IN- 
DUSTRY, is Adjutant General of the Washing- 
ton National Guard, in which he holds the rank 
of Brigadier General. He holds the rank of 
Colonel of Infantry in the Army of the United 
States. He is a veteran of World War I. His 
present headquarters: Camp Murray, Fort Lewis, 


1.00 Wash 


Every registrant who is in doubt 
as to his status in his present em- 
ployment should consult with the 
local employment office of the Unit- 
ed States Employment Service. 
Surely you would not want to 
hamper the war effort. Therefore, 
I say, “Look well before you leap” 
—consult the United States Em- 
ployment Service if, after reading 
this message, you still feel in doubt 
—though you should not be in 
doubt. 


A Basic Industry of State 


@ The pulp and paper industry 
has become one of Washington 
state’s basic industries. These 
products are vital to communica- 
tion and education. The tremendous 
importance of communication in 
wartime needs no elaboration from 
me. Education becomes a powerful 
weapon of war in the form of prop- 
aganda. There just simply wouldn’t 
be any communication or prop- 
aganda in any effective form for 
the waging of a modern, total war 
without the paper from your mills. 

Our Selective Service System just 
could not function without it. I 
could not be giving you this mes- 
sage, reassuring you about the work 
that you are doing, without it. If 
this message helps in the efforts to 
bring to a stop the costly, haphaz- 
ard drifting of labor and to stabil- 
ize a vital industry, then I feel that 
it is just as important as any of the 
official business that is carried on 
by our Selective Service System or 
any other war agencies of the Unit- 
ed States Government. 

But I don’t want to dwell too 
much on the strategic uses of paper 
in fighting a victorious war, which 
are important enough, as _ every 
thoughtful person will recognize. 
We want also to remember that the 
four freedoms we are fighting for 
would be practically meaningless 
without the products of your mills. 








Highlights of Colonel DeLong’s Message 


“Your industry is one of those essential civilian activities 
which is on an equal plane with basic war industries.” 


“The four freedoms we are fighting for would be prac- 
tically meaningless without the products of your mills.” 


“The lack of paper and of many other products of wood 
pulp would bring to a disastrous stop our essential civilian 


economy.” 


“I regret that you usually cannot be told the very product 
you are handling not only MAY be going—it probably is 
going—to the Solomons or India or Alaska or North Africa 
1 1 7 the South Pacific, the North Atlantic or the Mediterran- 
ean + + + England or Russia or China.” 


““My office and your local board is fully aware that most of 
your products are going directly to Uncle Sam, to his army 
and navy, to war plants or shipyards.” 


“‘Nitrating wood pulp is produced in large quantities in 
this state as a raw material for smokeless powder. Some of 
your mills are converted 100 per cent to this production.” 


“I have repeatedly appealed to men with children to leave 
employment in non-essential activities and seek employment 
in civilian activities such as yours.” 





And I am not only thinking of 
paper, but of rayon pulp and of 
the many other uses of wood pulp 
when I say we owe many of the 
material things which have helped 
to create the highest standard of 
living in the world in this country 
to your industry. 


The lack of paper and of many 
other products of wood pulp would 
bring to a disastrous stop our es- 
sential civilian economy. 


I sincerely regret that you men 
in our pulp mills usually cannot 
be told that the very product you 
are handling today may be going 
tomorrow to our troops in the 
Solomons or India or Alaska or 
North Africa, or to our sailors in 
the South Pacific, in the North At- 
lantic, or in the Mediterranean. Or 
it may be bound to England, or 
Russia, or China. It not only may 
be going there—it probably is go- 
ing to one of those points. But 
until we have licked the submarines, 
we must keep a few things secret, 
and one important secret is the 
transportation of vital war materials. 
But my office and your local Selec- 
tive Service board is fully aware 
that most of your products are go- 
ing directly to Uncle Sam, to his 
army and navy, or to war plants 
or shipyards. 


Helping Kill Germans and Japs 


@ It is well known to us—although 
it certainly is not common knowl- 
edge, even in your communities— 
that some of the products of your 





mills go into the gunpowder fired 
by our boys on the many battle- 
fronts of this war. I am speaking, 
of course, of the nitrating wood 
pulp that is produced in large quan- 
tities in this state as the raw ma- 
terial for smokeless powder. Some 
of your mills are converted 100 per 
cent to the production of this nitrat- 
ing pulp and nothing else comes out 
of those mills until the last shot is 
fired in this war. Certainly you men 
engaged in that work can feel that 
you are actually helping our boys 
in uniform to defend themselves 
against the enemy and that you are 
helping them to kill Germans and 
Japs and Italians in a really big 
way. 

I regret that publicity cannot be 
given to the work of these mills in 
the way that it is given to other war 
industries. We should always keep 
in mind that your mills represent 
a permanent industry in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, whereas much of 
our war production may be con- 
sidered to be temporary. 


In speaking to you men of the 
pulp and paper industry, I want 
to digress for a moment and give 
you something of the problem with 
which the Selective Service System 
is presented. Our problem is the 
great problem of the allocation of 
manpower. In a broad sense, man- 
power means human power. It in- 
volves the effort of every man, 
woman, and child within the na- 
tion. The principal point in the 
national manpower program is the 
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allocation of manpower to the 
armed forces, war industries, agri- 
culture, and other essential civilian 
activities. Another important point 
upon which attention is now being 
focused is the transfer of workers 
from less essential activities to ac- 
tivities essential to the support of 
the war effort. 


During the past twelve months 
I have repeatedly appealed to those 
married men with children (who 
maintain bona fide family relation- 
ships and who are definea as such 
within the Selective Service Regula. 
tions) to leave employment in non- 
essential activities and seek employ- 
ment in those civilian activities such 
as yours, supporting the war effort. 


I think that every reader will 
agree that: “The obligation to con- 
tribute military service in defense 
of the common safety is as old as 
the law of self-preservation. Men 
of all races and wherever found 
have accepted this obligation as an 
inherent part of communal exist- 
ence.” Therefore, it follows that 
every citizen is obligated to join in 
the common defense. 


Occupational Deferment 


@ Under the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940, as amend- 
ed, every able-bodied male res- 
ident, subject to several exceptions, 
between the ages of 18 and 45, to- 
day is liable for military training 
and service. “What about the man 
who has been occupationally de- 
ferred?” —you ask. Yes, what 
about him? Even he is laible. De- 
ferment is not exemption. De- 
ferment is temporary.. True, at the 
expiration of the deferment a 
registrant’s classification shall be re- 
opened and he shall be classified 
anew, and the local board may find 
that another occupational deferment 
is warranted. But here again, the 
maximum period must be limited to 
six months. 


I want to make it clear that there 
is no such thing as an occupational 
deferment for one, ‘regardless of 
his skill, in a non-essential industry. 
To be considered for an occupa- 
tional deferment a registrant must 
be employed in a war production 
industry or in an essential civilian 
activity, such as the pulp and paper 
industry. Moreover, the man who 
is considered for occupational de- 
ferment must possess the skill re- 
quired for the proper discharge of 
the duties involved in his occupa- 
tion, and he must be irreplaceable. 


There is another element to which 
the local board invariably gives 
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serious consideration when consider- 
ing a request for occupational defer- 
ment from an essential activity. That 
element is the registrant’s record of 
employment. Absenteeism in the 
man’s record operates against a fa- 
vorable decision by the local board. 
Proper allocation of manpower 
means that only the producer should 
remain at his civilian task where a 
choice is available. This is total war 
—and total war means total effort. 
We must not fail our nation in the 
important task of producing to the 
maximum of our ability. 


Our armed forces are growing at 
an unprecedented rate, not because 
it is the mere desire of some in- 
dividual, but simply because the 
stern facts of war dictate the neces- 
sity to do a job. All will agree with 
that single men should be the first 
to go, and, following these, married 
men without children. Personally, 
I do not relish the induction of mar- 
ried men with children, but this will 
be necessary only if such fathers are 
engaged in non-essential activities. 
Fathers who are engaged in such es- 
sential activities as the pulp and pa- 
per industry have the best chance of 
remaining in their civilian activities. 


Paper Saves Planes, Ships 
@ Many will ask why the pulp and 


paper industry is an essential civilian 
activity. Take the production of 
paper, for example. We know today 


' that paper packaging produced by 


your mills is saving cargo ship and 
airplane space. Smaller and lighter 
weight containers make it possible 
to carry larger quantities of blood 
plasma, munitions, food and other 
supplies to our boys in uniform and 
to our allies. 

You may be sure that I was very 
interested to know that the Pan 
American Airways have been doing 
a vastly improved job of carrving 
needed military supplies at a saving 
of 500 pounds per plane by insisting 
that practically all cargoes have 
been packed in paperboard. Such 
savings can tremendously increase 
the capacities of the ships, the sup- 
ply trucks and the airplanes that are 
being produced in our shipyards 
and factories. 

We who have the responsibility 
of conducting the Selective Service 
System in this state also are aware 
that other pulp mills in Washing- 
ton have become a principal source 
of the raw material for rayon, one 
of our most precious war products. 
Rayon is now being principally pro- 
duced from wood pulp. And nearly 
half of all the rayon now being pro- 
duced in this country is going to 
new direct war uses. 


This year, rayon made from wood 
pulp from our great Northwest for- 
ests will be used in such important 
war products as rubber tires, self- 
sealing gasoline tanks, bullet-proof 
hose, aerial delivery and cargo 
chutes, shroud lines, tow targets, 
uniforms, overcoat and sleeping bag 
linings, blankets, mustard gas proof 
slickers, powder bag and cartridge 
cloth, paulin cloth, mosquito netting, 
neckerchiefs, mufflers and neckties, 
flags, pennants, insignia and chev- 
rons, tapes and helmet webbings. 
To anyone who doubts the essen- 
tial nature of your work, I recom- 
mend that only a superficial survey 
of some of the wartime products of 
paper will change his mind. Among 
these products may be listed the 
army and marine field ration car- 
tons, dried egg cartons for lend- 
lease shipment, moisture proof and 
grease - resistant containers, water- 
proof papers, blueprint and graph 
paper, cellophane bags and liners, 
pharmaceutical and medicine pack- 
ages of all kinds, paper shell cases 
and mortar carriers, camouflage 
roofing materials, paper bandages, 
industrial wrappings, heavy fiber 
board and corrugated board drums 
for lend-lease shipments of heavy 
materials, weatherproof cartons for 
service shoes and rubbers, paper 
that is used at Boeing’s and other 
airplane factories as temporary pro- 
tective covering of instruments and 
other parts during manufacture, and 
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special paper wrappings for critical 
airplane and tank parts during trans- 
port. 


Smokeless Powder Vital 


@ To this list, innumerable new 
uses of paper could be added. 

There is possibly no product of 
more vital interest to the United 
States Army than smokeless powder 
and the use of wood pulp for its 
manufacture is increasing. The 
United States Army is also keenly 
interested in the many possibilities 
of substituting paper and _ paper- 
board for scarce materials. The use 
of paper-base plastics in various 
parts of airplanes already has 
proved successful. 

At the direction of the War Pro- 
duction Board, the laboratories of 
American pulp and paper mills are 
working on thirty-three specific pro- 
jects to improve the quality of cer- 
tain papers for war uses. These are 
definitely assigned projects and 
there are many more experiments 
being made. 

We of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem know that your pulp and paper 
mills have been streamlining their 
output to the real essentials of war- 
time. Last year three pulp and pa- 
per mills in this state were shut 
down because of the shortage of 
logs. As officially stated, this shut- 
down was not because of any opinion 
held as to the essential nature of 
your work. It was a forced closure 





More Highlights— 


“To be considered for an occupational deferment a regis- 
trant must be employed in a war production industry or an 
essential civilian activity, such as the pulp and paper in- 


dustry.” 


“Absenteeism in a man’s record operates against a favor- 
able decision by the local board (on a request for occu- 


pational deferment ).” 


“We know that paper packaging produced by your mills 
is saving cargo ship and airplane space.” 

“We are aware that other pulp mills have become a prin- 
cipal source of raw material for rayon, one of our most 


precious war products. This year rayon made from wood 
pulp will be used in rubber tires, aerial cargo chutes, shroud 


lines, uniforms, etc.” 


“In many of your mills the machine shops are almost ex- 
clusively engaged in finishing rudder assemblies, paravanes, 
winches, valves and other metal parts for warships and 


cargo ships.” 


“Your mills represent a permanent industry, whereas 
much of our war production may be considered to be 


temporary.” 


“You are in one of the pioneer industries of this state, one 
of its most important industries. Don’t sell it short.” 
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simply because of the shortage of 
raw materials with which you do 
your work, 


It is not in my province to specu- 
late on what future streamlining, if 
any, may be done by pulp and pa- 
per mills. Now, it is recognized by 
your Selective Service System and 
by many agencies of the government 
which are engaged in directing our 
war effort that we are entering a 
period during which we must pre- 
serve the essential work of the pulp 
and paper mills of this state. With 
what is left, your industry must 
bend every effort to getting out 
every ounce of production possible. 
With the raw materials that you now 
have, you men of the mills are 
counted on to give as wholehearted- 
ly to the winning of the war as the 
boys who are packing a rifle and 
offering their lives. 


It would be leaving out a very 
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important essential war work of 
your mills if I failed to mention the 
enterprise of your mill machine 
shops. Fortunately for Uncle Sam, 
your pulp and paper mills are 
equipped with some of the finest 
machine shops in any industrial 
plants of the Northwest. You have 
needed them in the past to keep in 
repair your intricate paper making 
machinery. 


Machine Shop War Work 


@ Now, in many of your mills, the 
machine shops are almost exclusive- 
ly engaged in finishing rudder as- 
semblies, paravanes, ship screws, 
winches, valves of all kinds, and 
many other heavy metal parts for 
warships and cargo ships. Many of 
your mills are doing this work at 
no profit. Your mills came to the 
rescue to solve one of the serious 
bottle necks in shipbuilding. 

It is only natural that the flag- 





Jaite Bags Floated Ashore 
With U. S. Army Supplies 


@ The Jaite Bag Company of St. 
Helens, Ore., is producing 98 per 
cent for essential war time use, ac- 
cording to L. A. Linville, manager. 


One of the most interesting of the 
bags being manufactured in this 
plant is the so-called “subsistence” 
bag for the army. The specifications 
for bags to contain rice, beans and 
peas call for something which to the 
layman would appear impossible to 
be made out of paper. 


Troops land nowadays without 
waiting for docks to be built and 
food must land at the same place, 
immediately following and consis- 
tently thereafter. It has been found 
that the most convenient way to un- 
load these food materials is to throw 
them overboard into the water to be 
picked up by men who have waded 
out from shore. Naturally foods 
would be the worse for this treat- 
ment if the salt water got to them 
and here is where the paper sub- 
sistence bag comes in. 


To contain foods which will be 
subjected to the jettisoning method 
of unloading, the paper subsistence 
bag is built of five layers of paper. 
The inner layer is of 50 pound 
kraft, and the next layer to it is an 
asphalt laminated sheet. Another 
sheet of 50 pound kraft is again fol- 
lowed by an asphalt laminated sheet 
and as the fifth layer a sheet of 60 
pound high wet strength paper is 





used. This is the outer layer of the 
bag and designed to stand up under 
the treatment described above. The 
tops and bottoms of these bags are 
sewed and treated with a water- 
proofing material. 


Quantities of these bags are being 
produced, with the major limiting 
factor at this time being the short- 
age of labor supply. 


(For a discussion of high wet 
strength paper made especially 
for floating cargoes ashore at 
military outposts, see the report 
on the recent TAPPI meeting in 
Portland, Ore., published in this 
issue ). 


Fibreboard Men Honored 
For Long Service 


@ Fickle certainly is not the word to 
describe the average employe of Fibre- 
board Products Inc. of Port Angeles, 
Wash. 


Seventy-three per cent of the em- 
ployes have been working in the plant 
for more than five years, 49 per cent 
more than ten years and 27 per cent 
more than fifteen years. This last group 
is just as large as the group who have 
had less than five years in the plant. 


These records were revealed when 
service pin awards were made at a recent 
Pivot Man’s Club dinner when R. E. 
Bundy, manager, presented 20 year pins 
to Roy Annis and Svend Peterson and 
15 year pins to Frank Simmons and 

Marvin. Mr. Bundy also re- 
ceived a 15 year pin. 


waving and the speech-making take 
place at the shipyards. The last man 
to weld a ship plate, it may seem to 
you, is the one who gets credit for 
building the ship. All I can suggest 
is that you~men will just have to be 
philosophical about that. And re- 
member that we know what is being 
done in your machine shops. 


In conclusion, our nation in war 
has the right to demand of every 
individual that he support the war 
effort and that this support be ac- 
complished with effectiveness. 


It is most important that you ap- 
preciate that you are in an industry 
which is essential to the successful 
conduct of this war. You are in one 
of the pioneer industries of this 
state, one of its most important in- 
dustries. Here in the Northwest is 
one of the great sources of wood 
pulp of the world. Don’t sell it 
short. 


Houston Heads Safety 
Fund Raising Committee 


@ Pulp and paper mills are joining with 
other essential wartime industries in con- 
tributing to the War Production Fund 
to Conserve Manpower. This is a nation 
wide safety project initiated as a result 
of a request by President Roosevelt that 
action be taken to check the increasing 
accident toll among war workers, both on 
and off the job. 


Morton B. Houston, vice president of 
Rayonier Incorporated, is in charge of 
raising the $3,000 quota of the pulp and 
paper mills in Washington State. Chair- 
man of the drive in that state for all 
industries is R. J. Lamont, president of 
Seattle-Tacoma Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion. 


A $5,000,000 national fund is to be 
used over a period of two years to co- 
operate with existing safety agencies in 
extension of accident prevention tech- 
niques now reaching only half the indus- 
trial workers of the country and only 
one-tenth of the general population. 


It is pointed out that accidents are 
killing 50,000 workmen annually, costing 
four billion dollars a year or the equiv- 
alent of enough man-days to build 23,000 
heavy bombers. Mills already supporting 
their own successful safety campaigns are 
urged to contribute to this national fund 
because of its application to off-the-job 
accidents, for self-interest and for patri- 
otic motives. 


The Fund is approved by the National 
Association of Manufacturers and its ex- 
penditures are to be controlled by the 
National Safety Council officers and trus- 
tees. W. A. Irvin of U. S. Steel:Corp. is 
chairman of the fund and the treasurer 
is Thomas W. Lamont of Morgan & Co. 
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@ Robert E. Bundy, resident man- 
ager of the Port Angeles, Wash., 
plant of Fibreboard Products Inc., 
since 1936, has been promoted to 
the position of vice president and 
general manager of Federal Con- 
tainer Co. of Philadelphia, a Fibre- 
board subsidiary. 

C. Vernon Basom, board mill su- 
perintendent at the Port Angeles 
plant, has been promoted to the po- 
sition of resident manager. 





ROBERT E. BUNDY, new Vice 
President and General Manager 
of Federal Container Co. 


These and several other promo- 
tions at the Port Angeles plant of 
veteran employes, all made possible 
by the advancement and transfer of 
Mr. Bundy, were announced by N. 
M. Brisbois of San Francisco, vice 
president in charge of operations of 
Fibreboard Products Inc. 

Following the trail of other young 
Pacific Coast men who have taken 
on high industrial positions in the 
east, Mr. Bundy left for Philadel- 
phia February 25. In his new re- 
sponsibility, Mr. Bundy will manage 
two plants—one at Philadelphia and 
the other at Baltimore. 

The two plants of the Federal 
Container Co., which Mr. Bundy 
will manage, manufacture contain- 
er boxes and allied products which 
are used largely for shipments of 
food under the lend-lease law. 


Other Promotions 


@ Other Port Angeles promotions 
announced by Mr. Brisbois follow: 





Port Angeles Fibreboard 
Men Are Promoted 


Charles F. Meagher, night board 
mill superintendent, to mill superin- 
tendent. 

Arthur Nelson Hartnagle, chief 
chemist, to assistant resident man- 
ager and chief chemist. 

H. E. Shellshear to night board 
mill superintendent. 

Harold Biglow, to relief night 
board mill superintendent. 

Norman Lloyd to machine tender. 

Lyle Lewis to back tender. 

Mr. Bundy, after graduating from 
the University of Washington 
School of Forestry, went to Port 
Angeles in 1928 and worked first 
in the yard at the Washington Pulp 
& Paper Corporation plant and later 
was in the chemistry department 
there before transferring to the lab- 
oratory of the Fibreboard plant in 
1930. He became assistant manager 
under Manager Jack Martin and 
ee when Mr. Martin was 
transferred to Portland in 1936. 


Basom Was at Sumner 


Mr. Basom, the new resident man- 
ager at Port Angeles, started as an 
employe for Fibreboard Products 
Inc., at the Sumner, Wash., plant in 
1916. He was transferred to Port 
Angeles in 1918 when the mill there 
was under construction. 

Mr. Meagher, the new mill super- 
intendent, was born in Port Angeles 
but was first employed by the Fibre- 
board company about 30 years ago 


in Seattle. He worked at the Anti- 
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C. VERNON BASOM, named 
Manager of the Port Angeles, 
Wash., plant. 
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och, Calif., and Sumner plants be- 
fore starting work at the plant in his 
home town nearly 25 years ago. 


Mr. Hartnagle was graduated 
from the Department of Chemistry 
at the University of Washington 
and entered the chemistry depart- 
ment of the Port Angeles plant in 
1928. 


St. Helens, Tops In State, 
Boosts Bond Sales; Rau 


Chosen for High Honor 


@ Not satisfied with having the best war 
bond sales record of any large industrial 
firm in the entire state of Oregon, the 
St. Helens Pulp and Paper Company has 
boosted its own record-setting mark by 
more than half a percentage point. 


The plant at St. Helens, Ore., had 10.5 
per cent of its payroll going into war 
saving when it was officially cited and 
praised for out-doing every other indus- 
trial firm in the state with over 500 em- 
ployes. During the past month the Str. 
Helens plant raised its own figure to 11.2 
per cent of payroll. 


One hundred per cent of the mill per- 
sonnel is buying bonds. Irving T. Rau, 
secretary-treasurer of the St. Helens Pulp 
and Paper Company and chairman of 
the Columbia County War Savings Bond 
Committee is pointing with satisfaction 
to the record of the plant. 


Mr. Rau represented Columbia County 
in becoming a member of the Million- 
aires Club over radio station KOIN. 
Membership in this club is granted to 
those having been instrumental in selling 
over one million dollars worth of war 
bonds. Mr. Rau, as chairman of his 
county committee accepted the honor. 
Columbia County was the first county in 
Oregon after Multnomah County to 
place their committee chairman on this 
coveted roll. 


Coast Wage Agreement 
May Be Reopened 


@ Informal inquiries among labor offi- 
cials attending the annual mid-winter 
meeting at Portland of the executive 
board of Pacific Coast Pulp & Paper 
Mill Employes Association indicated there 
will be strong sentiment this spring in 
favor of reopening the Pacific Coast 
wage agreement, according to the Pulp 
& Paper Mill News, official organ of 
the employes association. 


The monthly newspaper’s report of 
the Portland meeting went on to say that 
the move to reopen the agreement would 
be based on two developments: 


1. The heavy increase in living costs. 


2. The sizable increases in wages re- 
cently accorded the lumber workers. 


The executive board decided that their 
association hereafter will underwrite ex- 
penses of member locals which have com- 
semsey before the joint labor relations 

oard. 


A member of the board will be present 
at meetings on interpretations of the uni- 
form wage agreement and similar gather- 
ings, will e complete notes and make 


a report for distribution to member lo- 
cals. 
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Wartime Women Employees 
Bring New Personnel Problems 


by VERA WHITNEY BERNEY, Assistant Personnel 
Supervisor, Crown Willamette Paper Co., Division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas, Washington. 


ORE than ever before in his- 
M tory, this is a woman’s war as 
well as a man’s war. Women 
are being urged and attracted into 
industrial activities which heretofore 
have been considered strictly a man’s 
domain. There are many ways in 
which we can try to facilitate the 
adjustments which must take place. 
We have about 500 women em- 
ployed in our plant at Camas. We 
find that the women who seek em- 
ployment at our plant fall roughly 
into four different classifications. 

The first is the young woman who 
is a drifter. She is there today and 
gone tomorrow. She is out to see the 
country, or she has given her heart 
to some soldier boy and naturally 
she has to follow her heart. Maybe 
in order to be near him she will 
work at Camas one week, at Seattle 
the next, and somewhere in Cali- 
fornia the third. At any rate, the 
girl who has the wanderlust stays 
only long enough to earn money to 
go on to the next place. And we 
can’t do much about it. 

In dealing with the other three 
groups of women we find that we 
need to recognize the fact that, for 
them, applying for work is largely 
an emotional situation. 





Mrs. VERA WHITNEY BERNEY, 
For most women today applying for 
work is largely an emotional situation. 





e On first glance, this may ap- 
pear to be an article “for women 
only.”’ But it isn’t. The ladies are 
with us in the mills to stay—for 
the duration. It behooves man- 
agers, superintendents and su- 
pervisors to learn more about 
the female of the species. 


Many mill managers and per- 
sonnel directors are faced with 
new problems these days because 
of the influx of women war 
workers in the pulp and paper 
industries. 


In the fourteen months fol- 
lowing the declaration of war, 
more than 600 women were 
placed in jobs formerly held by 
men in the mills of Washington 
and Oregon alone. Further con- 
versions of jobs in this way were 
planned. Including women em- 
ployed before Pearl Harbor, 
mostly in finishing rooms, the 
feminine labor contingents in 
mills in those two states rose to 


about 1,500. 


Making these conversions to 
help the war effort, the mills 
were confronted with material 
problems—federal and state lim- 
itations on the weight lifting 
work women may do, the need 
for women’s rest rooms in plants 
(which had to be constructed in 
large part from critical mate- 
rials), ete. 


But, besides the material prob- 
lems, there also arose what 
might be called intangible or 
“spiritual” problems. In the fol- 
lowing article, a women’s per- 
sonnel director makes some 
points that might be helpful to 
others in the industry. Not only 
helpful in relations with women 
employes ... but at the end of 
this article is some motherly ad- 
vice for the men of the mills, 
too. 


The first of these groups is the 
woman whose husband is just leav- 
ing for the service. Perhaps she 
doesn’t need the work as far as 
money is concerned. He may be 
going into the service on a basis of 
adequate pay. As she looks ahead, 
she feels she must bridge the gap 
from one lonely day to the next. 

More often, of course, when the 
husband leaves, the wife must earn 
money. She has house payments to 
keep up, or car payments to make, 
or has to meet the hundred and one 
other bills that somehow creep up 
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on us all. She has income tax time 
approaching; she may have a young 
child at home. The consciousness of 
these problems coupled with the 
strain of her husband’s leaving, and 
the natural fear she feels at under- 
taking a strange job, all combine to 
create an emotional situation for her 
which we do well to recognize. 

We at Camas have tried to lighten 
her burden by making work immed- 
iately available for the wife of every 
service man, or in some instances, it 
is the mother or the sister—if the 
son or brother has been hearing the 
support of the family. In these days 
when we need additional women, we 
always have work available, but even 
a few months ago, we saw to it that 
these women had work as soon as 
their husbands left, or even before, 
so that they could look to the fu- 
ture with a feeling of financial se- 
curity. 


Keep Records of Service Men’s 
Wives 


@ We even keep a record of every 
man who goes into the service from 
our plant, a record of what his wife 
is doing—whether she is working 
with us or elsewhere. I have spent 
many hours contacting the wives of 
these men in order to ascertain their 
situations and to make sure that 
every woman is provided for, if she 
is employable, as far as a job is 
concerned. 

Another group of new employes 
whose emotions are largely in the 
foreground these days are the wo- 
men who are coming from other 
states with their husbands seeking 
work in some vital industry. 

In order to describe the women in 
this group let me tell the stories of 
Mary and Clara who came to my 
office to apply for work one after- 
noon. 

Mary had just come to town with 
her husband and two children. She 
had lived in a small community in 
the northern part of the state. She 
had her home there, her friends, 
her church and community activi- 
ties. She had never worked for wages 
before. She went to work. in our 
converting plant. Imagine, if you 
will, the adjustment which it was 
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necessary for her to make. She had 
to become accustomed to strange 
surroundings, unfamiliar work, the 
speed and noise of machines, as well 
as the necessity of working with 
people who were complete strangers 
to her. 

Clara went to work in our bag 
factory. She had come from a farm 
in Idaho. They had sold their dairy 
cows to the butcher. She sold her 
prize chickens for 50 cents apiece. 
She had left the familiar surround- 
ings she had known all her life. She 
had worried before she even went 
in to work. She, too, had all these 
adjustments to make. She said, “I’ve 
worked hard all my life, but I’ve 
never done factory work before. I 
don’t know whether I can.” 

It is in situations like these in 
which every supervisor who comes in 
contact with new employes must try 
to exercise tact and sympathy. 


Job Instructor Training Essential 


@ We must recognize the emotional 
strain under which these women start 
to work. It is a place where job 
instructor training is not only valu- 
able, but essential in the effort to 
help these women adjust themselves 
as rapidly as possible before they 
become discouraged and quit. 

It is a situation in which just plain 
kindness must have a part. As one 
of our Oregon authors said recently, 
“The ministry of kindness: We can- 
not turn from it and survive. The 
simplest laborer can accomplish mir- 
acles with it.” 

The last group of women I want 
to mention is that group who want 
to help with the war effort. Of 
course, they like the extra money. 
They can help pay off on the house 
more rapidly or buy a fur coat, but 
the real issue is that they feel that 
they should be doing their bit. 

In order to release as many men 
as possible for direct war work in 
our plant or elsewhere, and in order 
to replace men who have gone into 
the service, we have had our jobs 
surveyed and have made every ef- 
fort to place women on any job 
which is suitable for them. We have 
women operating machines, women 
as sulphite testers and beater test- 
ers, women on cleanup jobs. We 
even have a girl with one arm oper- 
ating the elevator at the dock. So 
we have tried to give these women 
who have come to us in the spirit 
of helpfulness the feeling that we, 
too, are utilizing every opportunity 
to help the war effort. 

Many of these have children and 
no one to care for them. Realizing 
this situation, the service clubs in 





Camas sponsored the establishment 
of a day nursery. Our corporation 
pays the rent and furnished the 
equipment. We are told this is the 
first nursery in the state in actual 
operation under the Lanham act, 
passed by Congress to deal particu- 
larly with the problem in war in- 
dustry areas and which provides 
funds for attendants’ salaries. 

Then there are the older women 
who come seeking work because they 
have sons or relatives in the service. 
There again we have tried to cooper- 
ate by raising the age limit for 
hiring to the highest age feasible. 
These women are so sincere. They 
want to work because they know in- 
dustry needs them and they want to 
buy bonds. 

There is, for example, the case of 
Mrs. Wilson. She told me she had 
lost four brothers in this war—one 
at Wake Island, one on Bataan and 
two in the Solomons. Her son is 
bieng called and she said she 
couldn’t sit at home doing nothing 
when they had given their lives. She 
wanted to work to buy bonds. 

We, as an industry, have tried to 
ease the burden of all these women 
by making suitable work readily 
available, by providing job instruc- 
tion, by providing housing and 
equipment for a day nursery for 
their children, by conducting com- 
munity surveys in an effort to pro- 
vide adequate housing facilities. 

But all of this is not enough. 
There is more that we as an in- 
dustry can do—not just for the wo- 
men going into our mills but for all 
of us. It seems to me there are three 
priorities we must try to attain. 


Three Things We Must Do 


@ The first priority is a conscious 
attempt to improve our own moral 
and spiritual fiber. Because we are 
under strain and stress, the little 
things are more important than ever. 
We must try to develop more pa- 
tience, take more time to be courte- 
ous. We must not let ourselves wor- 
ry. We need to stop worrying and 
concentrate on the jobs we are do- 
ing. We need to relax, count our 
blessings, not think how bad things 
are. Tires and gas may be scarce, 
but home is the safest place, anyway. 
Food may be rationed and butter 
hard to get, but most of us women 
still wish we weighed a few pounds 
less. 

The second friority in this build- 
ing of character is simply a continu- 
ation of the first. Let us call it our 
influence on others. Each of us casts 
a personality shadow—the influence 
of our character on others. Let it be 
an influence which digs wells of 
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hope and comfort and encourage- 
ment. 

The third priority is spiritual 
security. We have heard of social 
security, financial security, but we 
need spiritual security. Many people 
are saying “why does God permit 
such a terrible war?” We are con- 
fused by the things we hear. Some- 
times we scarcely know wherein to 
place our trust. We must have faith 
in God. He is alive and working in 
this conflict but we have the con- 
fusion of this day because we as 
people of the world have failed to 
cooperate. Spiritual deficiencies are 
the real bottlenecks in our nation 
today. 


Pulp Men Chosen 
By Rail Advisory Board 


@ Pulp and paper men are well repre- 
sented in the Pacific Northwest organiza- 
tion which advises the railroads on the 
car needs of all industries in that section. 

The recent choice of the nominating 
for executive secretary of the Northwest 
Railway Advisory Board was H. E. Kerry, 
general traffic manager of Rayonier In- 
corporated, Seattle. Gordon Tongue of 
Superior Portland Cement Co., Seattle, 
was the choice for president, and H. D. 
Smith, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., Tacoma, 
for vice-president. 

Two of the twelve men named for the 
executive committee were R. E. de Lopez, 
trafic manager of Puget Sound Pulp & 
Timber Co., Bellingham, Wash., and A. 
M. Cloninger, trafic manager, Longview 
Fibre Co., Longview, Wash. 

Lumbering interests had two represen- 
tatvies in H. J. Cox, secretary of the 
Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, and Ralph Benson of C. D. John- 
son Lumber Corp., Portland. 

The Advisory Board is doing a highly 
accurate job of forecasting railway car 
needs on a quarterly basis. 


John Fulton At 
Naval School 


@ John M. Fulton, beckoned a month 
ago by the Navy to its aviation adminis- 
trative indoctrination school at Dart- 
mouth College from his former post as 
manager of the Pacific Coast Supply 
Company, says so far “it has been a 
great experience.” Except the few days, 
he added, when it was 40 degrees below 
on the Connecticut River shores. 

His address: John M. Fulton, USNR, 
733-59-28, Room 3, Smith Hall, N.T.S., 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 


LeRouxs Visit Son 


In Everett 
@ Mr. and Mrs. O. L. LeRoux of 


Brainerd, Minnesota, arrived in Everett 
February 20th for a visit of several 
weeks with their son and daughter-in-law, 
Mr. and Mrs. Russell J. LeRoux. 

Mr. LeRoux is mill manager of the 
Northwest Paper Company’s Brainerd 
mill which produces groundwood book 
and tablet, hanging and sulphite and 
kraft specialties. Russell J. LeRoux is 
manager of the Everett Mill, Pulp Divi- 
sion Weyerhaeuser Timber Company. 
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Wood Pulp Allocation 
And 1943 Wood and Pulp Prospects 


by OLIVER M. PORTER* 


Wood Pulp Allocation 


@ It was my privilege to be con- 
nected with the War Production 
Board’s Pulp and Paper Branch, as 
it was then known, when it was de- 
veloping its plans for the allocation 
of wood pulp. 

The task involved the creation of 
an entirely new system of controlled 
distribution. The purpose of this 
system was to make sure that 
enough pulp of the right kind 
would be available where and when 
it was needed for essential war and 
civilian production. Such distribu- 
tion involved supplies of pulp not 
only for all kinds of paper and 
paperboard, but also for non- 
uses of pulp—in the manufactuie <« 
explosives, rayon, cellophane, plas- 
tics, etc. 

Weeks and months of work were 
required to prepare what you now 
know as “M-93” and its various 
“PD 290” forms, and to create a 
system for recording the informa- 
tion contained on those forms in 
such a way that all the mass of these 
data could be checked, analyzed and 
boiled down to the point of issuing 
permission to ship and to receive 
about nine hundred thousand tons 
of pulp every thirty days. 

Truly a Herculean task was ac- 
complished—and right here I want 
to pay the highest tribute to the 
men and women of the Pulp Unit, 
and particularly to its presiding 
genius, David Graham. The Pulp 
and Paper Division and the Pulp 
and Paper Industry are extraordi- 


narily fortunate in having had him 


as head of that Unit. He is a re- 
markable combination of patience 
and persistence, and above all is a 
man who knows figures and how to 
use them. 

Pulp Allocation works—and I be- 
lieve that there is no one who can 
rightfully say that it doesn’t—be- 
cause of his rare vision and ability. 
If ever a civilian deserved a Distin- 
guished Service Medal, he does. 
Through him, and his associates in 
the WPB, the wheels of production 
in your industry have been kept 
rolling, and no one yet has had to 
shut down because of a lack of 
wood pulp. 


*Executive Director, United States Pulp Pro- 
ducers Association, New York. Presented at the 
Annual Meeting of TAPPI, February 18, 1943. 


How Pulp Allocation Works 


@ You might like to know just how 
Pulp Allocation works. 

Before the 2nd of each month, 
every consumer of wood pulp files 
with his normal sources of supply a 
request for his requirements during 
the following month. Consumers 
also furnish certain information to 
the WPB regarding their actual and 
estimated pulp consumption, inven- 
tories, etc. 

These requests for pulp are then 
reviewed by the pulp producer, who, 
in turn, files with the WPB his pro- 
posed shipping schedule, actual and 
anticipated production, stocks, etc. 

All of these data are checked as 
to accuracy and are then recorded 
in large ledgers, which show the 
consumers’ requirements, the extent 
to which their normal suppliers (in- 
cluding Canadian manufacturers) 
propose to meet these requirements 
during the following month, and 
their previous consumption and in- 
ventories—and all this by 22 separa- 
rate grades or kinds of wood pulp. 

From these thousands of individ- 
ual entries, the staff of the Pulp 
Unit then draws up totals for each 
grade of pulp, showing the month’s 
requirements balanced against po- 
tential supply. The individual con- 
sumets’ requirements are then 
checked against his producers’ pro- 
posed shipping schedules and his 
own inventories to determine wheth- 
er or not he should receive the 
amounts of pulp he has requested. 


Objectives of Pulp Allocation 


@ Bear in mind the objectives of 
Pulp Allocation: 

1. To maintain production. 

2. To provide enough pulp of 
the right kind, at the right 
place, to insure essential war 
and civilian production. 

3. To equalize inventories among 
consumers. 

4. To prevent unnecessary cross- 
hauling. 

It might also be well for you to 
realize that what the Producer 
schedules does not control the final 
allocation to the Consumer. That 
depends upon the essentiality of his 
products, the volume of his inven- 
tories, and the total available sup- 
plies of pulps best suited for his 
purpose. 


It is frequently necessary to ad- 
just the producer’s shipping sched- 
ules by decreasing or increasing the 
amounts of various kinds of pulp he 
proposes to ship. Where total sup- 
plies of a specific grade are insuf- 
ficient in any given month, it is also 
necessary to substitute usable fibre 
from other grades than those speci- 
fied, or to direct shipments from 
other sources of supply. 


Pulp Allocation Advisory 
Committee 


@ All of this work is done by Mr. 
Graham’s staff in preparation for 
monthly meetings of what is known 
as the Wood Pulp Allocation In- 
dustry Advisory Committee. This 
committee now consists of the fol- 
lowing 15 pulp producers and con- 
sumers: 


Present Members 


M. D. Bardeen, Lee Paper Co. 

A. W. Berggren, Rayonier. 

D. G. Driscoll, Sorg. 

G. E. Dyke, Gair. 

R. G. Fairburn, Berst-Forster-Dix- 
field. 

R. A. Hayward, Kalamazoo Veg. 
Parchment. 

Amor Hollingsworth, Penobscot. 

R. W. Hovey, Oxford. 

S. E. Kay, International 

L. Madden, Hollingsworth & 

Whitney. 

H. O. Nichols, Crown-Zellerbach. 

N. L. Nourse, Brown. 

G. R. Wallace, Fitchburg. 

F. S. Wakeman, Ohio Box Board, 
and myself. 


Former Members 


F. W. Brainerd, Scott. 

C. H. Conrad, Rayonier. 

D. Crocker, Crocker, Burbank. 

G. B. Gibson, Union Bag. 

H. H. Hanson, Hamilton. 

L. K. Larson, Weyerhaeuser. 

D. L. Stocker, Michigan Paper. 

This is not only a representative 
committee of pulp consumers and 
producers, but it is one of the most 
objective and hardworking of all of 
the advisory committees which I 
have seen functioning in Washing- 
ton. 

It does not allocate pulp. Its 
function is to review the allocation 
set-up proposed by the Pulp Unit 
and to make recommendations as to 
any changes which may seem neces- 
sary or desirable. These are then 
reviewed by the Pulp Unit before 
approved shipping schedules are is- 
sued by the Director of Industry 
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Operations. 

The Allocation Committee does 
its job thoroughly. Two men, a 
poducer and a consumer, pair to- 
gether and study every single pro- 
posed shipment in the ledger on 
which they happen to be working. 
Care is exercised to see that no con- 
sumer and no producer works on 
his own schedule. In cases of doubt 
as to a mill’s requirements, either 
the judgment of others on the com- 
mittee who are familiar with the 
particular situation involved, or that 
of the whole committee, is request- 
ed by the pair who are reviewing 
the schedule in question. 

It may seem a little strange to 
you, but it is a fact nevertheless— 
the same care is exercised in the case 
of a shipment of 25 tons of pulp as 
in that involving 500 or a 1,000 
tons. The Committee works two 
days on each month’s allocation, 
frequently far into the night. 

Conditions of inventories, re- 
quirements and potential supplies 
which exist one month may be quite 
different the following month, and 
each receives the best judgment of 
the Committee based on the facts 
developed by the system itself. Thus 
if you do not get all of the Bleached 
Sulphite, for example, which you 
have ordered in any one month, you 
are not on a one-way street and 
headed for a shut down, because 
your particular situation will be re- 
viewed and corrected if possible the 
‘following month. 

In addition to the actual details 
of pulp allocation, the Committee’s 
advice is continually sought in re- 
spect to matters of policy. It is in 
this field, perhaps, that the Com- 
mittee’s work is of the most value 
to the WPB and the industry, be- 
cause its recommendations are based 
on practical experience with the 
problems of the Industry. 


How You Can Help 


@ There are two things which you, 
your companies, can do which will 


through all of these forms and 
ledger-entries before it is discovered 
and corrected—as it always is and 
will be, under the system of checks 
and balances which Dave Graham 
has set up for control of this sta- 
tistical work. 

The WPB is now asking for in- 
formation as to the furnishes used 
in the production of the papers and 
paperboards which you manufac- 
ture. With the wood situation be- 
coming more and more critical, it is 
absolutely necessary for the Pulp 
and Paper Division to have this in- 
formation in order that, in its pulp 
allocation, it may stretch to the limit 
the use of all available fibres in the 
manufacture of essential war and 
civilian commodities. I therefore 
urge your fullest cooperation with 
the Branch in the preparation of 
this report. 


1943 Wood and Pulp Prospects 


@ I shall not take any more of 
your time in discussing Wood Pulp 
Allocation, but will now turn to the 
other half of the subject assigned to 
me, namely: “1943 Wood and Pulp 
Prospects.” 

I should like first to deal very 
briefly with what might be termed 
the “historical aspects” of this situa- 
tion: 

For some years prior to the out- 
break of the present War in Europe, 
there had been a relatively steady 
and healthy annual increase in 
United States production and con- 
sumption of wood pulp. Then in 
1940-41 came a huge, abnoral in- 
crease, due to war demand, and per- 
haps a somewhat premature alarm 
over prospective shortages. 

The figures themselves tell the 
story in Table I. 
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Now let’s look at the 1942 situa- 
tion in Table II. 

First as regards wood supply. 

Total inventories of Wood de- 
creased some 300,000 cords in 1942. 
Unfortunately the decreases were 
not the same, proportionately, in all 
regions. 

Thus in the Appalachian Region 
the decrease was only 4%, while it 
was 9% in the Northeast, 45% in 
the Pacific Northwest, and 64% in 
the South. 

In the Lake States inventories of 
wood actually increased about 300,- 
000 cords, or 32% during 1942. 

As far as Wood Pulp is con- 
cerned, the 1942 situation was as is 


shown in Table III. 


1943 Prospects 


@ Now let us consider briefly what 
the 1943 prospects are: Starting 
with Pulpwood: Best present esti- 
mates indicate an overall reduction 
of about 25% from the 1942 sup- 
ply. By regions the figures work out 
as is shown in Table IV. 

It is probable that imports of 
wood during 1943 may total 1,700,- 
000 rough cords from Canada. This 
would be a decrease of about half 
a million cords from the amount 
imported during 1942. There is 
some possibility of this amount be- 
ing augmented by imports of pulp- 
wood from countries other than 
Canada and Newfoundland. It is 
doubtful, however, if we can expect 
any very substantial amount of 
wood from such sources this year, 
though it might become a factor in 
the post-war period. 

One doesn’t have to be a techni- 
cal slide rule expert to figure out 
the effect on pulp production of a 
25% reduction in the amount of 





TABLE I 
Thousands of Tons or Cords 


U. S. Pulp Imports 


from 


Canada 


Pulp Imports U.S. 
Total Pulp PlusDom. Pulpwood 


Imports Production Consumption 
2,040 9,000 10,800 
1,228 10,000 13,700 
1,143 11,100 15,700** 
1,200 11,400*** 16,800 


Europe 
1,400 
828 400 
1,131 12 
1,200 0 


help this pulp allocation tremen- 
dously: 

First, see to it that your PD 290 
forms are filed promptly, as re- 


640 


quired under M-93. Second, be 
sure that your figures, as reported 
to the WPB, are correct. If your 
reports are late, the whole program 
is delayed—because it is impossible 
to derive complete totals of supply 
and demand until all mills’ require- 
ments and proposed shipping sched- 
ules have been filed with the WPB. 
If you inadvertently list tonnage as 
consumed rather than as shipped, 
the resultant error doubles itself, 
and requires hours of patient search 


*WPB data 10,440 tons 
**WPB data 16,200 cords 
***WPB data 11,640 tons 


TABLE II 


Total U. S. Pulpwood inventory as of January 1, 1942... 
DomesficePulpwood receipts during 1942 
Imports of Canadian wood during 1942 


Net Total Supply 
Diversions and inventory adjustments 
The inventory at the end of 1942 was 

Indicated 1942 C ption 


, 
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available wood supply. In 1942 we 
produced 10,400,000 tons of wood 
pulp from a consumption of 16,850,- 
000 cords of wood. If (and there is 
an “if” here) we can count on only 
about 12% million cords of new 
wood this year, augmented by a 
drain on inventory of perhaps an- 
other % million cords, we would 
have a 13 million cord supply in 
1943, in contrast with the 17,000,000 
cords of 1942. At the 1942 rate of 
conversion, wood to pulp, this 
would indicate a 1943 domestic pulp 
production of only about 8 to 8% 
million tons of new pulp—as com- 
pared with the 10 million tons pro- 
duced last year. Of course if the 
pulp mills eat further into their 
1943 wood piles they could produce 
more pulp, but by doing so the 1944 
situation might be just that much 
more jeopardized. 

It is probable that 1943 pulp im- 
ports will just about balance our 
1943 exports plus non-paper pulp 
consumption, which has been stead- 
ily increasing, particularly as re- 
gards Nitrating pulp for explosives. 


Woods Labor Supply 


@ As far as Pulp is concerned, the 
whole problem comes down to a 
question of wood supply, which in 
turn hinges upon the shortages in 
woods labor, trucks, tires, etc. 

I think it somewhat unlikely that 
the War Manpower Commission, 
for example, will be able to do very 
much toward getting a more ade- 
quate supply of woods labor for the 
pulp and paper industry; but I can- 
not see why Army woods labor bat- 
talions should not be organized and 
equipped for service in areas of 
greatest woods labor shortages, for 
the specific purpose of producing 
pulpwood and logs. We did just 
that in the last war, in France; I 
do not see why it could not be done 
here in this war. 


Paper Production Prospects 


@ I do not now propose to discuss 
“concentration” or “relative essen- 
tiality”; but I suspect that if the 
War Production Board’s present 
plans contemplate a production of 
4,100,000 tons of paper and paper- 
board during the first quarter of 
this year, the public generally would 
be well-advised to expect production 
at considerably lower levels than 
that rate during the latter part of 
1943. My own guess is that we will 
neither be able to produce, nor will 
we be permitted to produce more 
than about 134% to 24 million tons 
of paper and paperboard this year 
(as against 16,522,000 tons in 1942) 
—unless there should be a very sub- 





stantial increase in the consumption 
of old paper stock and substitute 
fibres, or a turn in the progress of 
the war which is not now antici- 
pated. 

On the other hand, it is not im- 
possible that before the end of 1943 
we may find the Paper Industry in 
the same boat with the automobile 
industry—in which case there might 
be quite adequate supplies of wood 
and pulp for what we would be per- 
mitted to manufacture. 

But we are going to have less 
wood to make pulp from this year, 
and we are going to make less pulp 
than we did last year. That in it- 
self indicates the necessity of seeing 
to it that the scarcest kinds of pulps 
are not wasted in the manufacture 
of unessential products, and that the 
fullest possible use is made of waste 
paper stock and substitute fibres. 

I am inclined to think that despite 
the prospective curtailment in the 
manufacture of end-products which 
are not considered essential in an 
all-out war economy, and despite 
other limitations in production fields 
which normally consume very large 
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amounts of pulp and paper, we will 
be confronted with a situation 
whereby there will be only enough 
pulp available in 1943 to take care 
of the essential war and civilian pa- 
per and paperboard requirements. 
I am not so sure about 1944. Much 
will depend upon: 

1. The extent to which we can get 
in more wood during 1943 
than now appears likely, 

2. Your ability to stretch to the 
limit the use of available fibres 
of all kinds; and, of course, 

3. The progress of the war. 


Stretch Your Fibre Supply 


@ The war cannot last forever; 
sooner or later war requirements 
will begin tapering off in favor of 
civilian production. But in the 
meantime you technical men have a 
job to do in respect to paper and 
board production—and that is to 
use every ounce of your ingenuity 
and ability to make your fibre sup- 
ply go as far as possible and to last 
as long as possible, in order that 
your mills may be in shape to take 
up the slack when this tapering off 





TABLE III 
GOVERNMENT DATA 


Total U. S. Production, all grades 


10,440,000 tons 
1,200,000 tons 





Imports 
Stocks (12/31/41) 





770,000 tons 


12,410,000 tons 


Consumption of Wood Pulp during 1942 is estimated to have been as follows: 


Bleached Sulphite, total __ 


1,860,000 tons 





Unbleached Sulphite 


1,600,000 tons 





Bleached Sulphate 
Semi-bleached Sulphate —_ 
Unbleached Sulphate 
Soda Pulp 





600,000 tons 
165,000 tons 








Semi-chemical and miscellaneous ___. 


Groundw 


Total - 
Of this total 1942 Genie “.. 


Lend/lease and other exports totaled - 


Integrated mills used __-____-_________ 
Non-integrated mills used ____-_____-__. 
_ Non-paper consumption accounted for___......... 


11,125,000 tons 
11,125,000 tons 
8,305,000 tons or 74.7% 
2,420,000 tons or 21.7% 

400,000tons or 3.6% 


401,000 tons 


Other materials consumed in the euiediemen of the 16,522,000 tons of paper and 
paperboard produced in 1942 were as follows: 


Waste Paper_ ote 
Other Fibrous Materials . 


5,500,000 tons 








1,190,000 tons 
870,000 tons 





TABLE IV 


Receipts (Includes Imports) 
Thousands of Cords 








Filler 
Actual 
Region— 1942 
pO eee 1,455 
ETC : 3,353 
See 2,741 
EET PRAT CS Ie ee ae 6,320 
Pacific Northwest __._.... 2,843 
aw. Ss 16,712 








Percent Anticipated Decrease 
of Total 1943 in Cords 
9% \ 
20% 5,845 1,704 
16% } 
38% 4,750 1,570 
17% 2,030 813 
100% 12,625 4,087 


MARCH e 1943 


begins to open up the possibility of 


increased civilian- consumption. 


The WPB’s Pulp and Paper 
Division 
@ Now I should like to say just a 
word about the WPB’s Pulp and 
Paper Division as a whole, as it is 
presently staffed and_ operating. 
They are doing a good job. The 
executives of that office, from Art 
Wakeman down, are neither bureau- 
crats nor “rusting Government em- 
ployees.” They are making a sig- 
nificant and constructive contribu- 
tion to the winning of this war. 
None of them will ever get any 
medals or military decorations for 
their work; nor are they building a 
job for themselves in the future, 
except as what they are doing in 
Washington will help to preserve 
our freedoms, and will bring our 
industry through this national emer- 
gency in such shape that it can 


meet its obligations now, and be in 
a position to resume its rightful 
place in the progressive economy of 
our New World. 

One thing I have noticed, and 
that is that all of them there in the 
Pulp and Paper Division are now, 
more than ever, quite willing and 
anxious to try to work out their 
problems with the advice and help 
of the Industry. They need your 
help and they want your help. They 
will do their job if we do ours. But 
don’t try to sell them a gold-brick; 
they are not in the market for that 
kind of assistance. They deal with 
facts, seasoned with the best judg- 
ment and experience of practical 
men from the Industry. If you 
don’t like what they are doing, tell 
them so; but be prepared to sub- 
stantiate your opinions with facts, 
and remember that it takes more 
than pulp and paper to win a war. 
Our products are in competition 





Rayonier’s Shelton Division 
Expands Employment of Women 


Rayonier Incorporated, Shelton 
Division, at Shelton, Wash., is do- 
ing a thorough-going job of putting 
women in nearly every part of the 
mill in order to release more men 
for the armed services or for jobs 
only men could do. The program 
contemplates putting women in all 
kinds of jobs where experience is 
not necessary or important. 

In the first week of March there 
were 52 women doing various jobs 
and more were being added contin- 
ually to the rolls. Last October there 
were only six women in mill jobs 
and these were all in the finishing 
room. 

Under direction of the manage- 
ment, Personnel Manager Merritt 
Butrick was pursuing a program to 
put more and more women in var- 
ious departments. Arrangements 
were made with union officials to 
employ women in the acid towers 
and elsewhere in the sulphite mill. 

A dozen women were working in 
the breakdown mill. They were 
spudding, scaling, operating trans- 
fer buttons and off-bearing from 
the edger. It was contemplated that 
women would be working also on 
the Stetson- Ross barker and the 
Stetson-Ross brouter. 

About 225 men have left the Shel- 
ton mill to go into armed services. 
Of this number, about 75 were 
given certificates which guarantee 


them jobs on their return. These 
certificates go only to the men who 
were continuously employed in the 
mill since May, 1940. 


Mill Men Become Machinists 


A number of men who worked in 
other parts of the Shelton plant 
have gone into the machine shop 
where they have played an impor- 
tant part in the special war work 
being done there under direction of 
Jack Ellis, resident engineer, and 
W. F. McCann, master mechanic. 

This work is machining and fiin- 
ishing steering engine parts and 
other equipment for destroyers and 
other ships. It is important war 
work, similar to that done in several 
other west coast pulp and paper 
mills. A former mill oiler, another 
employe from the evaporator de- 
partment and an ex-chipping plant 
employe are among men from other 
mill jobs who have quickly learned 
to be expert machinists, turning out 
difficult work with few rejections. 

Mr. Butrick, who is charged with 
carrying out the new personnel pol- 
icies at Shelton, including lining up 
the women employes, became per- 
sonnel managef there last October. 
Previously he had served for a short 
time in Rayonier’s Tacoma division. 

Mr. Butrick was formerly a teach- 
er in Tacoma and Seattle schools. 


His last pedagogical post had been . 
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with those of almost every other do- 
mestic industry in the Government’s 
war planning. We shall have to 
demonstrate our essentiality if we 
are to be assured of what we might 
consider reasonable rates of opera- 
tion. 


Our Job! 


@ The Germans and the Japanese 
are not in our back yard. God will- 
ing, they never will be—but to keep 
them out, all of us must do that 
which we are best fitted to do— 
which is to keep production rolling 
to the very limit of our ability, with 
whatever tools we may have, and 
whatever amounts of raw materials 
may be available to us. That is the 
challenge of the present limited 
supply of wood and pulp, with 
which all of us in this Industry are 
confronted. I believe that we shall 
not fail to meet it effectively! 


at Stadium High School, Tacoma, 
where he also was Boys Club Ad- 
visor. He is a graduate of the Uni- 


versity of Washington. 


25% of Containerboard 
Must Go Into Boxes 


@ Western containerboard mills have 
been advised by the War Production 
Board that beginning in April they will 
be required to set aside 25 per cent of 
their monthly kraft and jute container- 
board production for allocation to con- 
tainer manufacturers making V-boxes for 
the armed forces and lend-lease. 

The kraft containerboard subject to 
the order includes any grade of container- 
board suitable for the manufacture of 
corrugated or solid fibre containers which 
uses 50 per cent or more virgin sulphate 
wood pulp. Jute containerboard includes 
any grade of paperboard commonly used 
as a liner, corrugated medium, or filler 
stock in the manufacture of corrugated 
or solid fibre boxes. This applies to grades 
commonly known in the containerboard 
industry as jute, straw, chestnut, container 
chip, and “bogus” corrugating materials. 


Van Beckum Transferred 
To Longview 


@ William G. Van Beckum, formerly of 
the Wood Conservation Company, Clo- 
quet, Minn., has been transferred to the 
new Development Laboratory of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company at Long- 
view. 

At Longview Mr. Van Beckum is 
group leader in applied chemistry, the 
same position he held with the Wood 
Conversion Company. 





In Pulp Production 


Says FRED G. STEVENOT, President, Puget Sound Pulp & 
Timber Company—‘“Recent production achievements indi- 
cate that the industry is prepared to make the United States 
independent of foreign sources of chemical pulps.” 


@ United States producers turned 
out a record total of 10,142,000 
tons of wood pulp in 1942, and 
placed the country on the thresh- 
hold of independence as to its 
chemical pulp supply, Fred G. 
Stevenot, president, Puget Sound 
Pulp & Timber Co., declared last 
month. 

Total pulp production exceeded 
the 1941 record by 133,000 tons, a 
gain made possible by 203,000 tons’ 
increase in production of chemical 
pulps, while mechanical pulp pro- 
duction declined 70,000 tons. 

Domestic consumption set a rec- 
ord at 10,923,000 tons, of which 
8,939,000 tons were chemical pulps. 
Total consumption was 76,000 tons 
higher than in 1941, while con- 
sumption of chemical pulps _in- 
creased 147,000 tons. 

Imports estimated at 1,161,000 
tons and exports at 380,000 tons 
created an import balance of 781,- 
000 tons of all grades combined, 
which accounted for the excess of 
domestic consumption over produc- 
tion. 

“Recent production achievements 
indicate that the industry is pre- 
pared to make the United States 
independent of foreign sources for 
chemical pulps,” Mr. Stevenot said. 


FRED G. STEVENOT, President, 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. 


“Maximum chemical pulp produc- 
tion occurred in the 12 months end- 
ed June 30, 1942, when 8,645,000 
tons were produced by domestic 
mills. This sustained rate of output 
was only 285,000 tons less than rec- 
ord consumption in 1942, only 
139,000 tons below consumption in 
1941. In contrast, chemical pulp 
consumption in 1939 exceeded do- 
mestic production by 1,660,000 
tons.” 

A significant change in trend 
which occurred in 1942 was cited 
by Mr. Stevenot as bearing impor- 
tantly on the coming year’s record. 
Peak production was reached in 
March, thereafter the curve round- 
ed off, and after mid-year tonnages 
were below the figures for com- 
parable 1941 periods. 

Causes given for this trend shift 
included reduced backlog of un- 
filled paper orders, manpower di- 
version to other essential industries, 
transportation shortages, Canadian 
log embargo, government - directed 
curtailment of operations in certain 
mills in the Pacific Northwest and 
closing of others in the fourth quar- 
ter. 

“Control programs now being 
worked out will affect future pro- 
duction of pulp and its consumption 
in products for both military and 
essential civilian uses,” Mr. Steve- 
not said. “Increase in essential uses 
of wood pulp is not expected to 
equal the decrease in non-essential 
uses. Should this prove not to be 
the case, performance in 1942 
proves the industry’s capacity to 
satisfy both normal and abnormal 
increased demands.” 


Canadian Mill Asks 
For St. Helens Rule Book 


Interested in the January article in 
PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 
by Chester B. Gillihan, safety engineer, 
on the efficiency-stressing safety program 
at St. Helens Pulp and Paper Company 
extended to eastern Canada, as well to as 
many other areas. 

After reading the article, R. E. Scott, 
superintendent of personnel at the 
Spruce Falls Power and Pulp Company, 
Kapuskasing, Ontario, sent in a request 
for a copy of the St. Helens safety rules 
handbook. This is a book of “dos” and 
“don’ts” for each department in the 
plant. 
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U.S. Nearly Self Sufficient 


Restrictions on Strapping— 
And a Conservation Scheme 


@ It is becoming increasingly difficult 
to otbain steel or other metal strapping 
or band iron for shipping containers and 
for the fastening of material in bundles. 

There have been two noteworthy de- 
velopments of recent date in regard to 
this shortage. One is a War Production 
Board conservation order (M-261) dras- 
tically restricting the use in the United 
States of any metal strapping. The other 
is a scheme for salvaging and re-using 
old strapping or band iron, worked. out 
by J. R. Booth, Limited, of Ottawa, Can- 
ada, producers of lumber, pulp, paper 
and paperboard. 

The WPB order ruled against any fur- 
ther use of wire or band reinforcements 
or closures on containers excepting those 
that exceed 90 pounds in weight or .058 
pounds per cubic inch or those on which 
the army, navy or other government 
agency require the strapping or on con- 
tainers that will be shipped outside the 
United States and Canada. Also except- 
ed from the order are wooden food con- 
tainers, tubs, buckets or pails, barrel 
hoops, compressed materials and uses of 
the strapping for closing fiber drums or 
containers or fastening and blocking ma- 
terials. 


Booth Plan Offered Others 


@ The Booth firm found its conservation 
ideas have worked out so well that it is 
passing them on for the consideration of 
other pulp and paper mills in a folder 
prepared by T. H. Weatherdon, sales 
secretary. 

It asked all customers to return strap- 
ping so it might be reconditioned and 
re-used. Many responded to this appeal. 
But much of the strapping was flattened 
on the ends, bent and twisted so that it 
could not be salvaged. To remedy this, 
the Booth company devised a simple 
method of coiling the strapping and sent 
out photographic illustrations of the 
method. 

The first step is to cut the strapping at 
the joint, thereby saving: as much of it 
as possible. Then a small loop is made 
and the end secured by gummed tape. 
Around this, the remainder of the strap- 
ping can be coiled easily. When all is 
coiled, a second piece of gummed tape 
secures the other end. The coil is ready 
on back to the pulp or paper 
mill. 


Frank Brown In Hospital 


@ Frank Brown, superintendent of main- 
tenance of the Puget Sound Pulp & Tim- 
ber Company, Bellingham, Wash., is re- 
covering from a serious operation per- 
formed in mid-February. Frank hoped to 
get right back on the job, but the doc- 
tors said it would be a few weeks before 
he would be back in harness. 
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Washington Pollution Bill 
Expires in Rules Committee 


This year the biennial revival of 
the pulp pollution bill in the Wash- 
ington legislature went about as far 
as it did two years ago. It died in 
the senate rules committee. 

The 1943 proposal, much more 
drastic than 1941’s, was entitled Sen- 
ate Bill No. 74. It was introduced 
by State Senator H. N. Barney Jack- 
son, Democrat, of Tacoma. It was 
promoted by the officers of the Pio- 
neer Oyster Company, which had 
lost a $1,780,000 damage suit against 
the Puget Sound Pulp & Timber 
Company of Bellingham in the fed- 
eral court in Seattle in the fall of 
1941. 

Senate Bill No. 74 would have tax- 
ed all pulp production in the state 
of Washington $5 per ton, the re- 
sulting fund to be loaned back to 
the mills after the war for construc- 
tion of by-product plants. Meantime 
the fund raised by the tax would 
find various uses, including 5 per 
cent for loans to private oyster oper- 
ators. 


$5 Was Too Much 


@ This bill was referred to the sen- 
ate fisheries committee, which de- 
‘cided the $5 tax was too confiscatory. 


Also that it would be too much of 
a burden for the Washington state 
pulp industry in competition with 
other regions. 

An amendment to the bill reduced 
the tax to $1. Sixty per cent of the 
resulting fund was to go to the fish- 
eries department for buying equip- 
ment and hiring men for experi- 
mental work. Twenty per cent was 
to be used in propagation of fish 
and for the rebuilding of runs in 
streams. Another twenty per cent was 
to be used for reforestation of log- 
ged off watersheds. 

With this amendment, the fisher- 
ies committee reported to the rules 
committee with a vote of 5 for, 5 
against and one making no recom- 
mendation. 

The rules committee failed to take 
any action on it before the consti- 
tutional limit date. 


There were still a number of days 
left, however, in the life of the 1943 
state legislature. Until final adjourn- 
ment, there was always the possibility 
that some other pulp pollution meas- 
ure might be added as a rider to 
any number of bills going through 
the legislative mill. 





Morale Campaign Aims to Get Logs; 
May Be Extended to Pulp and Paper 


@ A “morale” publicity campaign in 
Northwest logging communities, master- 
minded by the War Department in Wash- 
ington, D. C., may be extended at a later 
date to the lumber and the pulp and pa- 
per mills, according to reliable informa- 
tion reaching the PACIFIC PULP AND 
PAPER INDUSTRY. 

The campaign began in March in an 
attempt to increase output of logs for war 
uses and to combat absenteeism. 

Three fliers just returned from air bat- 
tles on the war fronts toured Washing- 
ton state lumber camps, telling loggers 
the critical role they have in producing 
vital materials of war. 

Army public relations officer, special 
representatives of Under Secretary of 
War Patterson, the Office of War Infor- 
mation, the WPB and the War Man- 
power Commission officials. of western 
states were combining their talents in di- 
rection of the campaign and production 
of publicity material. 

Posters, pamphlets, articles in local 
newspapers and other media of publicity 


were to be used. The loggers’ unions 
were held responsible in each local com- 
munity for conduct of the campaign. If 
later extended to the pulp and paper in- 
dustry, the campaign would publicize 
war-time uses of pulp and paper. 

Some army and OWI officials admitted 
frankly that more than publicity is need- 
ed, however, to get out the logs. They 
harked back to a Pacific Logging Con- 
gress resolution of last January which 
charged that 5,000 fallers, buckers and 
riggers were in shipyards and other war 
plants. 


A Plan to Get Loggers Back 


@ An interesting suggestion made by 
one important Northwest federal officer 
is that the government could take ad- 
vantage of contracts it makes with ship- 
yards and war plants and include pro- 
visions that would penalize such indus- 
tries for illegally employing fallers, buck- 
ers and riggers. The industries would be 
inclined to send such men back to the 
woods rather than pay a penalty, say, 
the equivalent of their wages. 


Machine Room Bowlers 
Lead Longview League 
@ The machine room team moved out 
in front, taking first place over the super- 
visors in the early March standings of 
the Longview Fibre Company Bowling 
eague. The tournament ends April 1. 
The standings follow as of March 10: 
Team Pct. 
Machine Room .786 
Supervisors .750 
Pipefitters .688 
Office .464 
Mechanics .464 
-464 
429 
.250 


individual score — Retzlaff, 
Mechanics 
High Individual series — Retzlaff, 
Mechanics 
High team game—Pipefitters 
High team series—Pipefitters 


Twenty-One Women Added 
To Rolls in Port Angeles 


@ Twenty-one women have been added 
to the employment roll at the Port An- 
geles, Wash., division of Rayonier In- 
corporated. 

One is testing in the laboratory and 
the others have taken over men’s jobs in 
the finishing room, wrapping, weighing, 
a and stamping rolls and bales of 
pulp. 

Working as a roll finisher is Mrs. 
Glendora C. Cargo, widow, whose three 
sons left the mill to go into the service. 
Clyde and Bill are in the army and Eric 
is in the navy. 








Andrews Succeeds Watts 
As Regional Forester 


@ Horace J. Andrews has been appoint- 
ed Regional Forester in charge of Forest 
Service work in the North Pacific Re- 
gion, succeeding Lyle F. Watts who be- 
came Chief of the Forest Service, Janu- 
ary 8. 

Headquarters of the North Pacific Re- 
gion, which includes Washington and 
Oregon, is at Portland, where Mr. An- 
drews has been for the last 13 years. 
These states, which contain most of the 
nation’s remaining old-growth timber, 
are supplying a major part of wartime 
lumber and pulp demands. 

In 1930 Mr. Andrews was placed in 
charge of the forest survey project in 
the Pacific Northwest. In 1939 he be- 
came assistant regional forester in charge 
of the Division of State and Private For- 
estry. He has served as acting regional 
forester in the absence of Mr. Watts for 
several months. 

Mr. Andrews, a native of Sidnaw, 
Michigan, holds two degrees from the 
University of Michigan. He has worked 
for private companies in surveying and 
logging engineering work in the South. 


HORACE J. 
ANDREWS, 
new Region- 
al Forester, 
U. S. Forest 
Service. 
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NE hundred men and one 
O woman were present at the 

March 2 dinner meeting in 
Portland, Ore., of the Pacific Sec- 
tion of TAPPI. The group was 
treated to two different discussions 
by chemists of subjects relating to 
paper and board making, and to a 
talk by an engineer on increasing 
powerhouse efficiency. 

The large attendance in spite of 
war time obstacles to travel indicat- 
ed exceptional interest in the in- 
formative program arranged by 
Clarence A. Enghouse, vice-chair- 
man of the Pacific Section. 

Mr. Enghouse presided at the 
meeting in the absence of Chair- 
man Edward P. Wood, of Long- 
view, Wash., who had gone to New 
York to represent the coast group 
at the national TAPPI convention 
last month. 

At the close of the meeting, Mr. 
Enghouse called upon two members 
to stand and take bows for their 
work in helping to make the pro- 
gram a success. One was Otto L. 
Hudrlik, of The Flox Co, Port- 
land, who overcame various war- 
time difficulties in arranging for suf- 
ficient food to appease the TAPPI 
appetites at the Heathman Hotel, 
where the session was held. The 
other was Robert M. True, General 
Dyestuff Corp., Portland, the secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Pacific section. 

Also taking a bow, along with the 
guests at the head table was the lone 
woman in the audience, Miss Bar- 
bara Kester, chemist in the paper 
makers chemical division of the Her- 
cules’ Powder Co. 


Baum Discusses Alum Floc 
Using graphic charts, Robert A. 


Baum, assistant chief chemist Fern- 
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TAPPI Hears of New Resins 
For Increasing Wet Strength 


Dinner meeting in Portland attended by 101 persons 7 + ; 
Three talks on varied subjects provide instruction 7 1 + May 
be last Pacific Coast Section meeting for the duration 
1 4 4 Executive committee will decide. 


strom Paper Mills, Inc., Pomona, 
Calif., discussed “The Effect of 
Alum Floc on Pulp Strength De- 
velopment” as shown in the results 
of his own original experiments. 
This paper is published elsewhere 
in this issue. In response to a ques- 
tion, Mr. Baum said experiments 
had shown that his findings were 
substantially true in connection 
with kraft production. 


Ralph Kumler, technical service, 
paper division of the American 
Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., New 
York, presented a paper that had 
been prepared by C. S. Maxwell 
research chemist of the same com- 
pany, on a new method of produc- 
ing wet strength paper by the use 
of melamine resins. This paper 
was presented by the author, Mr. 
Maxwell, at the national convention 
of TAPPI in New York in mid- 
February. 


Interest in wet strength papers 
and boards has been increased by 
a recent announcement by the Unit- 
ed States Navy of a special de- 
partment to develop new containers 
and packaging methods in order to 
meet the challenge of submarine 
warfare and to keep our troops and 
allies overseas supplied with needed 
materials. 

What the Navy wants is paper- 
board packaging that will resist de- 
terioration in the ocean water when 
floated ashore from ships, and that 
will hold up in all kinds of climate 
and withstand rough handling. 





Abstract of Mr. Kumler’s Paper 


@ As the full text of the paper 
presented by Mr. Kumler, “Use of 
Melamine Resins For Beater Wet 
Strength,” will not be available for 
publication until the April issue, the 
following abstract will serve in the 
meantime to give those who were 
not present an idea of its contents: 

“A new method of producing wet 
strength paper by the use of a mel- 
amine resin is described. The resin 
is prepared in such a manner that 
it is retained by the stock in the 
beater or at any other point of ap- 
plication in the papermaking opera- 
tion prior to sheet formation. As 
a result of the unique properties of 
the resin complex a high retention 
of the resin is secured and wet 
strength is imparted to the finished 
sheet. Particular points of advan- 
tage over regular tub application are 
a marked increase in dry strength, 
particularly noticeable in folding en- 
durance, and superior permanence 
of the wet strength properties. The 
new process may be applied to all 
types of cellulose fiber, and in con- 
junction with any of the usual paper- 
making chemicals. It is noted that 
the refining of the stock has an im- 
portant effect on the wet strength. 
Several commercial applications are 
cited.” 


Claude Callaghan, district service 
engineer, the Flox Company, Ta- 
coma, delivered the third paper of 
the evening on the subject, “Pow- 
erhouse Efficiency.” He urged the 
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Chemical Corp., New York City, who spoke on melamine resins; HARRY ANDREWS, Control Superintendent, Powell 


River Co., Powell River, B. C.; W. 


- R. BARBER, Technical Director, Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas Wash., member of 


the WPB Paper Industry Technical Development Committee and a past Chairman of the Pacific Section of TAPPI; 
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CLARENCE A. ENGHOUSE, Assistant Resident Manager, Crown Willamette Paper Co., Division of Crown Zellerbach 


Corp., and Vice Chairman of the Pacific Section, who 


resided; ROBERT A. BAUM, Assistant Chief Chemist Fernstrom 


Paper Mills, Inc., Pomona, Calif., who discussed the effect of alum floc on pulp strength; CARL E. BRAUN, Vice Presi- 
dent and Mill Manager, Hawley Pulp and Paper Co., Oregon City, and a past Chairman of the Pacific Section. 
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ROBERT A. BAUM, Assistant Chief Chemist, Fernstrom Paper Mills, Inc., Po- 
mona, Calif. (left), presented a paper on “The Effect of Alum Floc on Pulp 
Strength Development” at Portland TAPPI dinner March 2. 


CLAUDE CALLAGHAN, District Service Engineer, The Flox Company, Tacoma, 
Wash. (right), spoke on “Powerhouse Efficiency.” 


keeping of operation records to re- 
duce costs of boiler room and en- 
gine room efficiency. He dis- 
cussed the functional operation of 
boilers, revealing various techniques 
that might improve efficiency. A 
number of ways of effecting eco- 
nomies in the engine room also 
were cited. Mr. Callaghan’s paper 
is published elsewhere in this issue 
of PACIFIC PULP AND PAPER 
INDUSTRY. 

The final event of the program 
provided relaxation and keen enter- 
tainment. It was a movie reel con- 
tributed by one of the mill equip- 
‘ment representatives entitled “Fish 
From Hell.” Sequences showing an 
octopus pursuing a deep sea diver, 
a swordfish-whale battle in which the 
comparative midget contestant was 
the winner, and the playing of a 
swordfish on a line oe landing him 
in a small rowboat were the big 
thrills of the picture. 


May Be Last Meeting 


This Portland dinner meeting may 
be the last one until fall, or possibly 
for the duration. The difficulties of 
transportation, coupled with those 
attending the making of arrange- 
ments for serving food to large 
groups, may prevent the continua- 
tion of the meetings despite recog- 
nition of their usefulness under war 
time conditions. 

The executive committee of the 
Pacific Section will determine the 
question of future dinner meetings 
at its next session, which will prob- 
ably be held sometime this month. 

The following attended the din- 
her meeting: 

@ C. E. Ackley, Crown Willamette Paper 
Co., Division of Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
Lebanon, Ore.; B. R. Adams, Hawley 
Pulp & Paper Co., Oregon City, Ore.; 
D. L. Anderson, Hercules Powder Co., 
Portland, Ore.; Harry Andrews, Powell 


River Co., Powell River, B. C.; W. R. 

, Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas, 
Wash.; E. R. Barrett, A. O. Smith Corp., 
Seattle, Wash.; R. A. Baum, Fernstrom 
Paper Mills, Inc., Pomona, Calif.; Geo H. 
Beisse, Pulp Division Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co., Longview, Wash.; Eudore A. 
Berry, Longview Fibre Co., Longview; 
Carl E: Braun, Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., 
Oregon City; W. S. Boutwell, Crown 
Willamette Paper Co., Division of Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., West Linn, Ore.; 
Joseph Briody, Industrial Chrome Plat- 
ing Co., Portland. 

C. E. Bruner, Crown Willamette Paper 
Co., Division of Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
West Linn; Harold Burkitt, Industrial 
Chrome Plating Co., Portland; Claude W. 
Callaghan, The Flox Co., Tacoma, 
Wash.; R. E. Chase, R. E. Chase & Co., 
Tacoma; John W. Clarke, Longview 
Fibre Co., Longview; Wm. W. Clarke, 
Longview Fibre Co., Longview; J. V. B. 
Cox, Hercules Powder Co., Portland; 
John Crosby, Longview Fibre Co., Long- 
view; David M. Dibrell, Longview Fibre 
Co., Longview; R. E. Drane, St. Helens 
Pulp & Paper So., St. Helens, Ore. 

F. A. Drumb, Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
San Francisco; Alec C. Duncan, Hercu- 
les Powder Co., Portland; J. L. Edwards, 
Crown Willamette Paper Co., Division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas; C. A. 
Enghouse, Crown Willamette Paper Co., 
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Division of Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
West Linn; Ed Escher, Longview Fibre 
Co., Longview; Robert Evenden, Pacific 
Pulp & Paper Industry, Portland, Carl 
Fahlstrom, Longview Fibre Co., Long- 
view; Bert W. Farnes, R. E. Chase & Co., 
Portland; L. G. Fear, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., Portland; O. E. Fox, 
Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Everett, Wash. 

G. H. Gallaway, Crown Willamette 
Paper Co., Division of Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp., Camas; Irving R. Gard, Mer- 
rick Scale Mfg. Co., Seattle; J. E. Gar- 
rison, American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Corp., Seattle; Harry W. Glenn, Crown 
Willamette Paper Co., Division of Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., Camas; T. R. Good- 
win, Crown Wins Paper Co., Divi- 
sion of Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas; 
Alfred Graef, Pulp Division Weyerhaeu- 
ser Timber Co., Everett; C. H. Graham, 
Bumstead-Woolford Co., Portland. 
Grant, Columbia River Paper 
Mills, Vancouver, Wash.; J. A. Harris, 
Crown Willamette Paper Co., Division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., West Linn, 
John F. Hart, Longview Fibre Co., Long- 
view; O. R. Hartwig, Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Portland; Jan Haugerod, Crown 
Willamette Paper Co., Division of Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., West Linn; W 
Haverman, Pulp Division Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Longview; Svarre Hazel- 
quist, Pulp Division Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co., Longview. 

Edw. J. Hinde, Pulp Division Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Longview; K. L. 
Howe, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Seattle; Otto L. Hudrlik, The Flox 
Co., Portland; W. F. Hynes, General 
Electric Co., Portland; W. C. Jacoby, 
Crown Willamette Paper Co., Division 
of Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas; L. 
T. Johnson, Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., 
Oregon City; W. A. Kelly, The Water- 
bury Felt Co., Skaneateles Falls, N. Y.; 
Barbara J. Kester, Hercules Powder Co., 
Portland; John O. Kjome, Van Waters 
& Rogers, Portland; John W. Klein, 
Longview Fibre Co., Longview; Donald 
Knapp, Crown Willamette Paper Co., 
Division of Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
Camas. 

Ralph Kumler, American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corp., New York; K. J. Line- 
ham, Crown Willamette Paper Co., Divi- 
sion of Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas; 
J. G. Long, Firtex Insulating Board Co., 
St. Helens; R. V. Maier, General Electric 
Co., Portland; Robert W. Martig, Brown 
Instrument Co., Portland; C. J. McAl- 
lister, Simonds Worden White Co., Port- 


. H. 


RALPH KUMLER, Technical Service, Paper Division, American Cyanamid and 


Chemical Corp., New York City (center), presented 


a paper at the Portland 


TAPPI dinner by C. S. Maxwell, research chemist, on “Use of Melamine Resins 
for Beater Wet Strength.” With Mr. Kumler at the meeting were P. J. RONAN 
of Azusa, Calif., Pacific Coast manager (left), and J. E. GARRISON of Seattle, 
Northwest manager (right), of American Cyanamid. 
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land; Joe McQuaid, Electric Steel Foun- 
dry Co., Portland; H. N. Miller, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., Portland; 
R. G. Mispley, Central Technical Depr., 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas; C. W. 
Morden, Morden Machines Co., Port- 
land. 

Martin W. Nill, Jr., Longview Fibre 
Co., Longview; N. H. Norton, Longview 
Fibre Co., Longview; E. H. Nunn, Crown 
Willamette Paper Co., Division of Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., West Linn; Max R. 
Oberdorfer, St. Helens Pulp & Paper 
Co., St. Helens; E. E. Olfson, Fibre- 
board Products Inc., Portland; H. T. 
Peterson, Pulp Division Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Longview; Sydney O. Pettitt, 
Fibreboard Products Inc., Portland; 
W. B. Porter, Willamette Iron & Steel 
Corp., Portland; R. K. Pratt, Crown Wil- 
lamette Paper Co., Division of Crown 
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Zellerbach Corp., West Linn. 

A. &. Quinn, Stebbins Engineering 
Corp., Seattle; H. C. Ricker, Pulp Divi- 
sion Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Everett; 
E. J. Roake, Crown Willamette Paper 
Co., Division of Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
West Linn; P. J. Ronan, American Cy- 
anamid & Chemical Corp., Azusa, Calif., 
Chas. E. Rozema, Resinous Products & 
Chemical Co., Portland; Walter A. Salm- 
onson, Simonds Worden White Co., Se- 
attle; Harlan Scott, Pacific Pulp & Pa- 
per Industry, Seattle; Leon E. Semke, 
Crown Willamette Paper Co., Division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas; W. J. 
Shelton, Longview Fibre Co., Longview; 
C. Sholdebrand, Hawley Pulp & Paper 
Co., Oregon City; Larry K. Smith, Pa- 
cific Pulp & Paper Industry, Seattle; 
Ray Smythe, Rice Barton Corp., Port- 
land. 





The Effect of Alum Floc 
On Pulp Strength Development 


by ROBERT A. BAUM* 


N reviewing the available refer- 
ences regarding the effect of pa- 
permakers alum, Al, (SO,),.18 

H,.O, upon mill waters of varying 
compositions, and in turn the effect 
of the alum floc upon strength prop- 
erties of paper, a fairly complete 
analysis of this particular reaction 
can be made. 

There is, however, another phase 
of this reaction that has received 
little attention and this is the effect 
of this same flocculated material 
when it appears in conjunction with 
pulp furnishes through the pulp 
treating elements such as beaters, re- 
finers, jordans, etc. 

In this manner the effect of such 
flocculated material may be divided 
into two sections, namely; the ef- 
fect of alum floc upon sheet prop- 
erties at the time of formation from 
prepared stock and (2) the effect 
of such material upon the strength 
development of pulp furnishes in 
the treating units. 

This first effect will be revicwed 
in the main essentials, followed by 
an analysis of a series of experi- 
ments conducted with the object of 
ascertaining alum floc effect upon 
strength development in preparing 
stock for the paper machine. 


A Review of Alum Floc Effect 
Upon Sheet Formation and 
Sheet Strength Properties 


@ To review the effect of alum floc 
in that phase of paper manufacture 


*Assistant Chief Chemist, Fernstrom Paper 
Mills, Inc., Pomona, California. Presented at the 
Dinner Meeting sponsored by the Pacific Section 
of TAPPI, Heathman Hotel, Portland, Oregon, 
March 2, 1943. Entered in the Shibley Award 
Contest. 


ABSTRACT 


@ The effect of precipitated mate- 
rial formed by the addition of pa- 
permakers alum to waters contain- 
ing hardness constituents is reviewed 
in relation to its effect upon sheet 
formation and resultant sheet 
strength. 

A little investigated phase of the 
effect of alum floc is presented, in 
relation to the effect of precipitated 
water constituents upon the strength 
development of unbleached sulphite 
in the treating elements. 


taking place from the head-box to 
the finished sheet, a division into 
two reactions may be made, (1) the 
reaction of alum with mill supply 
water, and (2) the effect of this re- 
action upon formed sheet strength 
characteristics. 


In general most mill supply wa- 
ters contain a varying amount of 
hydroxides and carbonates, which 
makes them alkaline in character. 
The addition of alum to such a wa- 
ter will result in a reaction between 
the alum and the hydroxides and 
bicarbonates present forming a vo- 
luminous gelatinous precipitate or 
floc. 

The amount of floc formed being 
in proportion to the amount of con- 
stituents in the water, the amount of 
alum added to react with them, and 
the concentration. 

This reaction may be expressed in 
ionic form as follows: 


+++ 
Al+ 30H = 


soluble 


Al (OH), + 


’ insoluble 


E. H. Tidland, Pacific Coast Supply 
Co., Portland; M. True, General 
Dystuff Corporation, Portland; R. L. 
Von Lossow, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., Seattle; H. J. Wagner, Pulp 
Division Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Longview; Harold C. Wall, Longview 
Fibre Co., Longview; Fred J. Weleber, 
Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., Oregon City; 
J. W. Wenger, Central Technical Dept., 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas; R. L. 
West, Longview Fibre Co., Longview; 
J. W. Wilcox, Electric Steel Foundry Co., 
Portland; D. D. Wilma, Longview Fibre 
Co., Longview; Albert Wilson, Pacific 
Pulp & Paper Industry; Seattle; Zina A. 
Wise, Griffith Rubber Mills, Portland, 
and Herb Wymore, Crown Willamette 
Paper Co., Division of Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp., Camas. 


OH = AIO, + H.O 
soluble 

If alum is dissolved in distilled 
water a clear and acid solution re- 
sults. Upon the addition of alkali 
a floc formation will result (alumi- 
num hydroxide), upon further ad- 
dition of alkali the floc will dissolve 
into soluble aluminate. By the ad- 
dition of alum to this final alkaline 
solution, the process may be re- 
versed, forming a floc at intermedi- 
ate pH values and again redissolv- 
ing it at low pH values. 


Actually, however, this reaction 
is more complicated, depending 
upon the degree of dilution. Under 
these conditions the composition of 
the floc will vary from aluminum 
hydroxide to a basic aluminum sul- 
phate depending upon the amount 
of hydroxyl-ion present. 

At high concentration the floc 
may form over as wide a range as 
pH 4.5 to 8.5. As dilution increases 
the range of floc formation will 
narrow, and at extreme dilution ul- 
timately form at approximately pH 
5.5 only, depending upon the par- 
ticular water in question. 

The presence of such a floc in a 
pulp and water suspension has been 
proven to have a definite effect upon 
sheet strength characteristics. 

The presence of such flocculated 
material in a pulp and water sus- 
pension will decrease the strength 
(other than tear) of a sheet formed 
under such conditions. 


Keller, Simmonds and Baird have 
reported that as the bicarbonate 
content of a water increases, thus ne- 
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cessitating an increase in the amount 
of alum necessary to maintain a 
given pH, the amount of floc 
formed and consequently retained 
by the sheet increased. This in- 
crease in retained mineral content 
proportionately decreased the 
strength of the sheet. In this case 
zeolite softening was without effect 
inasmuch as the zeolite process 
merely replaces calcium and mag- 
nesium with sodium. The bicar- 
bonate content remaining constant. 


Thus strength loss in such a sys- 
tem may be due to flocculated mate- 
rial down to a pH range of approxi- 
mately 4.5. Losses at below this 
range may be due to‘the acid radi- 
cal. 


At this point it appears that fur- 
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ther investigation is indicated re- 
garding the possible effect of alum 
on floc on strength development of 
a pulp. 


The Effect of Alum Floc on Pulp 
Strength Development 


@ The following experiments were 
conducted with a Pacific Coast un- 
bleached sulphite of standard grade 
developed in the Valley Laboratory 
beater. 


Deviations from T.A.P.P.I. stand- 
ards of sheet making were made as 
follows in order to more closely ap- 
proximate mill conditions. Twenty- 
pound handsheets were made on 80 
mesh wire, with white water return 
in the sheet-mold. 
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alum floc effect in the beater is com- 
plicated, due to the double nature 
of the effect that may be obtained 
through the entire system. In other 
words one effect may be obtained in 
beating, and another effect, or al- 
tered effect, when the stock is dilut- 
ed in the headbox before sheet for- 
mation. 

In addition to this any action of 
the acid or hydroxyl radical alone 
on the strength development of a 
pulp must be taken into account. 


In order to do this a series of 
control tests were made. Beater runs 
were made with distilled water ad- 
justed to various degrees of acidity 
or alkalinity. These pulp suspen- 
sions contained no flocculated mate- 
rial. Beater runs were then made 
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with a constant supply of mill wa- 
ter to which varying amounts of 
alum were added to duplicate the 
hydrogen-ion concentrations of the 
controls. Flocculated material was 
present during the beating cycle of 
the latter series. 


Thus any difference in strength 
is the result of the presence of alum 
floc and not the degree of acidity 
or alkalinity inasmuch as each run 
is compared to a control of equiva- 
lent acidity or alkalinity but without 
the presence of flocculated material. 


Handsheets were made from the 
beaten stock in such a manner as 
to eliminate any effect due to alum 
floc in the second, or formation of 
a sheet, phase. Dilution was made 
with distilled water adjusted to a 
pH condition where the floc was 
redissolved in all cases, thereby in- 


suring that any differences were due - 


to differences in stock preparation 
and not due to precipitated mate- 
rial present in the formed sheet. 


Control Series 
@ Graph I shows strength develop- 


ment in pure distilled water which 
had a pH of 6.3. At 65 minutes a 
maximum mullen of 91 per cent was 
obtained. The next run was made 
with distilled water to which sodium 


hydroxide was added to bring the 
PH to 7.5. In this case a mullen of 
85 per cent was developed. Distilled 
water was next adjusted to pH 8.2 
and a mullen of 82 per cent de- 


veloped. 


It is indicated that the presence 
of the hydroxyl-ion reduces the 
maximum strength development to 
some extent. It does, however, give 
a more rapid strength rise in the 
early stages of development. 


Graph II shows the effect of the 
acid radical on pulp strength de- 
velopment. Beater runs were made 
in distilled water to which sufficient 
alum was added to result in a pH 
of 5.5 and 4.2. In comparing these 
values to a pure distilled water run 
it is seen that a maximum mullen of 
75 per cent is obtained at a pH of 
5.5 and a maximum mullen of 69 
per cent at pH 4.2, as compared to 
a mullen of 91 per cent of pure dis- 
tilled water. 


Consequently it is apparent that 
the presence of the acid radical re- 
sults in a greater decrease in de- 
veloped strength than the alkali. 
Maximum strength is arrived at 
more rapidly and a more marked 
falling off is noticed after the maxi- 
mum strength is reached. 
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Alum Floc Series 


@ Beater furnishes containing alum 
floc in varying degrees to compare 
with the foregoing control series 
are shown in graphs III and IV. 

Water of high bicarbonate con- 
tent (1.38%) and a pH of 8.2 was 
used, and alum added to duplicate 
the pH conditions of the controls. 
In this instance alum floc was form- 
ed. 

Graph III shows the developed 
strength of a pulp in distilled water 
adjusted to pH 8.2 with sodium hy- 
droxide, as compared to the same 
pulp developed in a supply of pro- 
cess water with an equivalent pH 
but high bicarbonate content. The 
mullen at 65 minutes is roughly 
identical. 

Graph IV shows the pulp de- 
veloped in process water adjusted to 
pH 5.5 and pH 4.5 with alum, as 
compared to distilled water con- 
trols adjusted to equal pH values 
but without the flocculated material 
present. From this it can be seen 
that as the amount of floc increases, 
strength development decreases. At 
a maximum flocculation point ap- 
proximately 20 points in mullen be- 
ing lost due to the presence of the 
precipitated material in the beating 


cycle. 
Conclusions 


@ The problem of the effect of 
alum floc upon sheet characteristics 
can apparently be divided into sev- 
eral phases. The effect of (1) an 
alkaline or acid condition during 
preparation plus (2) the effect of 
any flocculated material formed. In 
addition to this (3) at the time of 
stock dilution, either at or before 
the headbox, another opportunity 
for floc formation and its effect on 
sheet strength presents itself. 

The presence of alum floc in a 
water and pulp suspension during 
the strength development of the 
pulp will decrease strength develop- 
ment. The larger the amount of 
flocculated material present, the 
greater the decrease in strength. The 
presence of such a floc does, how- 
ever, appear to increase the beating 
rate in some instances. In addition 
to this effect, the presence of alum 
floc at the time of sheet formation 
will even further decrease the result- 
ant sheet strength. 


Acid beating as compared to alka- 
line beating will give poorer strength 
development, but in many instances 
where unfavorable development is 
obtained some portion of this 
strength loss may be attributed to 
the presence of the floc formed by 
the addition of alum to waters high 
in hydroxides and bicarbonates. 


Many mills have one pH condi- 
tion during pulp treatment and an- 
other pH condition at the time of 
sheet formation. If waters high in 
hydroxides and carbonates are used, 
the addition of alum before beating 
may result in a strength loss due to 
two effects (1) acid beating and (2) 
the presence of alum floc. 

When this stock reaches its di- 
lution point at the headbox the op- 
portunity for further floc formation 
may present itself, depending upon 
the closed nature of the system. 
If more floc is formed at this point, 
a further decrease in strength may 
be expected due to the retention of 
the floc in the sheet. 


January Newsprint 
Production Down 25% 


@ Production in Canada during Jan- 
uary, 1943,amounted to 233,544 tons and 
shipments to 215,016 tons, according to 
the News Print Service Bureau. Produc- 
tion in the United States was 69,792 tons 
and shipments 69,691 tons, making a 
total United States and Canadian news- 
print production of 303,336 tons and 
shipments of 284,707 tons. During Jan- 
uary, 13,625 tons of newsprint were made 
in Newfoundland, so that the North 
American production for the month 
amounted to 316,961 tons. Total pro- 
duction in January, 1942, was 425,154 
tons. There was one more working day 
in January, 1942, than in January, 1943. 

The Canadian mills produced 78,360 
tons less in January, 1943, than in Jan- 
uary, 1942, which was a decrease of 
twenty-five and one tenth per cent. The 
output in the United States was 14,836 
tons or seventeen and five-tenths per 
cent less than in January, 1942, in New- 
foundland production was 14,997 tons 
or fifty-two and four-tenths per cent less, 
making a total decrease of 108,193 tons, 
or twenty-five and four-tenths per cent 
less than in January, 1942. 

Stocks of newsprint paper at the end 
of January were 110,514 tons at Cana- 
dian mills and 9,702 tons at United 
States mills, making a combined total of 
120,216 tons compared with 101,587 tons 
on December 31, 1942, and 154,904 tons 
at the end of January, 1942. During 
the winter some tonnage is accumulating 
at points from which water shipments 
will later be made. 


Everett Memorial Service 
For Sgt. Harold Baldwin 


@ Impressive memorial services were 
held recently in the time office yard of 
the Everett Pulp and Paper Company 
at Everett, Wash., for Sergeant Harold 
Baldwin, U. S. Army, whose death in 
Africa December 12 was reported by the 
war department. 

There were hymns sung by a church 
choir and prayers. “Taps” was played 
by Gordon Hart, chief electrician of the 
plant. While this was done, William A. 
Killien, representing the employes, placed 
a gold star adjacent Sgt. Baldwin’s name 
on the company honor roll. 

Sgt. Baldwin had been employed at 
the plant for 12 years before entering the 
army. His mother, his widow and a child 
he had never seen, survive him. 
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Some Ideas on Increasing 
Plant Powerhouse Efficiency 


by CLAUDE CALLAGHAN * 
COMPLETE discussion o f 


powerhouse efficiency would 

be lengthy and involved. This 
paper shall be limited to a few of 
the major items materially affecting 
efficiencies and costs. No attempt 
will be made to show detailed math- 
ematical formulae or cost account- 
ancy bearing on the subject. Con- 
sideration will be limited to equip- 
ment used in Pacific Coast plants. 

A powerhouse and its equipment 
represent a very substantial invest- 
ment. This investment varies with 
size or installed capacity, and can 
easily range from $200,000 to well 
over $1,000,000. Assume for the 
moment a capital investment of 
$300,000 and a life expectancy of 
twenty years for the plant. If you 
extend the life of that plant by one 
year, through careful operation and 
maintenance, you have in effect 
saved $15,000. 

The monthly operating cost of a 
powerhouse, fuel, labor, repairs, and 
depreciation will be from $10,000 to 
well over $20,000. An increase of 
only two per cent in overall efh- 
ciency will produce a saving of from 
$2,000 to $5,000 a year. 

A powerhouse may be divided 
into boiler room and engine room. 
Of the two parts, the boiler room 
has potentially the greater possi- 
bilities of effecting economies. The 
proper function of a boiler room is 
to furnish your plant with all its 
steam needs all the time. If there is 
plenty of boiler capacity this isn’t 
too hard to do. To do it economic- 
ally or to do it if boiler capacity is 
limited requires constant and care- 
ful attention and supervision. 


Value of Accurate Records 


@ When starting on any program 
of cost reduction or building up of 
efficiency (which amounts to the 
same thing), it is most convenient 
and helpful to have operations rec- 
ords and a well defined system of 
cost accounting. It is much easier 
to note progress made when records 
are available and these records help 
determine the most as well as the 
least efficient portions of operations. 
Records are worse than useless un- 
less they are accurate and reliable. 
The instruments used should be 


*District Service Engineer, The Flox Companv, 
Tacoma, Wash. This is a paper presented bv 
Mr. Callaghan at the Pacific Section meeting of 
the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry at Portland, Ore., March 2. 


Keeping records helps materially in carrying out any pro- 
gram for cost reduction 7 7 » Many economies are possible 
in the boiler rooms of pulp and paper mills and some 
changes may be beneficial in engine rooms, too. 


kept in first class operating condi- 
tion and frequently checked for ac- 
curacy. The records should include 
power produced and power absorbed 
by plant auxiliaries. 

Boiler room operations like most 
other operations depend ultimately 
upon human efforts. Results can 
be no better than the human efforts 
guiding them. Workmen are im- 
pressed and influenced by their 
working surroundings. Most highly 
efficient and reliable boiler rooms 
will be found clean and well lighted. 
Insofar as possible all boiler con- 
trols should be grouped and readily 
accessible. While not generally true, 
large boiler rooms can be found 
wherein the fireman literally tires 
himself out wading through rubbish 
and dodging poorly placed or idle 
equipment as he goes from one iso- 
lated control to another. 

Before considering details of 
boiler room operation it might be 
of value to examine the overall 
steam demand by the plant on the 
boiler room. Very little seems to 
have been done about this, but it 
offers possibilities. Call it load dis- 
patching. Carefully staggering of 
anticipated sudden loads, reschedul- 
ing of other loads, elimination of 
certain loads during otherwise heavy 
load periods can easily mean one 
less boiler in operation or can mean 
full steam pressure without dan- 
gerously and inefficiently overcrowd- 
ing the boilers in operation. 

An unexpected shutdown of a 
boiler or boilers can cause a loss in 
production amounting to hundreds 
of dollars. Carefully planned and 
prearranged boiler shutdown for re- 
pairs and inspection keep the out- 
age time to a minimum and can 
often be so managed there is no 
production loss at all. A_ well 
planned system of boiler operation 
and maintenance will normally make 
it unnecessary to shut down boilers 
at any other than planned time. 


Determining Boiler Outputs 


@ The functional operation of 
boilers is sometimes overlooked or 
at least seldom investigated fully. 
This is an individual plant problem 
and must be investigated under op- 


erating conditions. Generally steam 
should be kept very close to a pre- 
determined pressure. The less the 
steam pressure is allowed to vary, 
the better will be the efficiency. If 
the plant has more than one boiler 
the magnitude of load swings will 
determine the loadings on the in- 
dividual boilers. It may be more 
efficient to operate some boilers with 
base load and take the swings with 
some other boilers, or it may be that 
all boilers should vary their output 
with load variations. It is the prac- 
tice of many plants to carry all boil- 
ers on the line 24 hours a day that 
are required for peak load periods. 
Often this is most economical too, 
but not always. The difference be- 
tween maximum and minimum load 
as well as rapidity of load increment 
will influence the choice of banking 
some boilers or carrying load on 
them at all times. 

If the plant has steam driven 
prime movers it is well to determine 
the actual best pressure-temperature 
efficiency available for these prime 
movers. Often the best pressure- 
temperature for the prime movers 
is not the same as that of the boilers. 
In this case some compromise can 
be worked out which will help the 
overall efficiency of the plant to 
quite an extent. 

After all practical combinations 
of functional operation have been 
investigated and evaluated, opera- 
tional charts and guides can be 
made. These guides can be made to 
cover all normal and most abnor- 
mal operating conditions, thus re- 
lieving the operating personnel of 
intuitive decisions and allowing 
them to concentrate on their rout- 
ine work. 


When Air Wastes Fuel 


@ The biggest single item affecting 
the efficiency of the boiler room is 
the burning of fuel or fuels. A poor 
fireman can easily waste five to ten 
dollars worth of fuel on his shift, 
merely by careless performance of 
his job. Combustion control varies 
somewhat with different fuels. 
Wood refuse does not call for the 
same set of conditions as pulverized 
coal. Technique for gas firing varies 
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from that of oil. Some general rules 
apply to the burning of all fuels. 
Air is required to burn any fuel. 
The more completely each particle 
of fuel is surrounded by air the 
more complete will be combustion. 
Excess air or insufficient air is waste- 
ful. With some exceptions, too 
much air is less wasteful than too 
little. Preheated air will help in- 
crease boiler efficiency. Roughly, 
one per cent efficiency will be gained 
by each twenty five degree addi- 
tional temperature of supply air. 
This does not refer to savings re- 
sulting from the use of air pre- 
heaters which lower the exit gas tem- 
perature and make additional eco- 
nomies by this waste heat recovery. 

The subject of grates, dutch ovens 
and combustion chambers might be 
brought up at this point. Some pre- 
liminary investigations made a few 
years ago indicated that consider- 
able improvement could be made in 
wood refuse firing by modifying the 
flat grate, cone shape fuel bed fir- 
ing that is so generally used. This 
investigation covered efficiency of 
combustion, smoke elimination and 
grate life. Grate life was studied 
with high temperature air, both with 
and without water cooling. 

Air leakage, that is, air entering 
the boiler setting at any point which 
does not combine with the fuel for 
combustion, tends to cool the heat- 
ing surfaces and combustion areas. 
This cooling can lower the boiler 
efficiency by many per cent. It is 
felt by some that a small leakage in 
the hot areas of combustion is bene- 
ficial. That is, the loss in efficiency 
due to the leaks is more than offset 
by the increased life of the brick, 
which is supposed to result from the 
cooling effect of these leaks. One 
possible method of testing for leaks 
is to close the uptake damper while 
having a smoking fire. 


Many Waste Steam On Atomizers 


@ Because of air leaks in the set- 
ting or too much combustion air that 
isn’t mixed properly, care should be 
given to choosing the sampling 
points for flue gas analyses. Strati- 
fication of gases in the boiler pass- 
ages can easily lead to erroneous 
data if the gases are not properly 
sampled. 

Some plants find it necessary to 
burn oil from time to time in con- 
junction with their wood refuse in 
order to supply their steam de- 
mands. A recent survey covering 
some fifty plants where oil is burned 
occasionally revealed that a majority 
of these plants used too much steam 
on their atomizers, and too much 
combustion air. Most installations 
should be able to carry 12 to 13 
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per cent CO, when burning oil. If 
furnace volume is limited, it may 
be necessary to carry more excess 
air in order to shorten flame travel. 
When checking CO, for control 
purposes, especially in boilers that 
burn other fuels, it must be held in 
mind that there is probably excess 
air leakage present to make read- 
ings inaccurate. 

Poor or leaky baffles will cause 
considerable loss of heat. Changes 
in boiler baffling to fit operating 
conditions of a particular boiler can 
often materially increase the boiler 
output and lower the exit tempera- 
tures. This may reduce breeching 
maintenance costs too. 

Steam leaks waste a lot of fuel. 
These leaks occur in many places, 
whistle valves, blowoff valves, valve 
stems heater vents, flanges and other 
fittings. Over a period of time much 
steam can be lost. Not only do the 
leaks represent a waste, but are often 
a warning that more serious failure 
may be about to happen. Some of 
these leaks are hard to find unless 
actually looked for, and this is best 
accomplished by establishing some 
routine for that particular purpose. 


Secale on Heat Transfer Surfaces 


@ Boiler heat transfer surfaces 
should be kept clean, both on the 
fire side and water side. An ac- 
cumulation of soot on the fire side 
of boiler tubes is a pretty good in- 
sulator. (Soot as used here refers 
to unburned carbon, ashes, dirt, dust 
or other products of combustion). 
This coating of soot can drop the 
heat transfer as much as five per 
cent. Soot blowers, steam lances, 
water lances, air lances and mechani- 
cal scrapers are variously used to 
keep these deposits at a minimum. 
Different types of deposits may re- 
quire different applications of clean- 
ers and should be given study as an 
individual plant problem. 

Scale on the water side of the 
boiler tubes is an insulator. It can 
cause as much as ten per cent loss 
in heat transfer. The loss will vary 
with the type and thickness of scale 
formed. Unlike soot, there is also 
the danger of overheating the metal, 
with the resultant loss of the tube if 
scale is allowed to accumulate. This 
danger increases and becomes more 
critical with higher boiler pressures, 
temperatures or ratings. 

Prevention of scale from forming 
on the heat transfer surfaces of the 
boilers is a problem in practically 
every boiler room. Its study starts 
with the source of supply water and 
should include more than the boilers 
alone. Scale can form in open or 
closed heaters and economizers. 


Corrosion of pipe lines should be 
included. Corrosion not only causes 
rapid deterioration of pipe (which 
is hard to replace right now) but 
may shorten the life of the boiler 
itself. Products of corrosion may 
also contribute to scale formation in 
the boilers. 

Ordinarily in plants that are al- 
ready built ie would seem that the 
choice of a source of supply water 
is limited. This may be true in gen- 
eral but many plants could still 
change their supply source to their 
own betterment. In tidewater areas, 
some plants take water from a 
source that is frequently contami- 
nated with salt water. Some plants 
take their water from deep wells 
whereas they could get a better wa- 
ter cheaper from a nearby stream. 
Some plants that take water from 
streams could get a better water by 
the judicious relocation of their in- 
take. Other plants take water that 
is contaminated by sewage or waste 
products from mines, processing or 
manufacturing plants. The best wa- 
ter that can be had is that which 
is least contaminated by oil, sewage, 
or waste products and which con- 
tains the least amount of suspended 
matter and which has the least 
amount of scale forming solids. 


Steam Sources for De-Aerating 
Heaters 


© Boilers that operate at low tem- 
perature, low pressure and have a 
low rate of steam release may easily 
be kept free from scale by the sim- 
ple application of the proper soften- 
ing and sludge conditioning chemi- 
cals directly to the feedwater. This 
internal treatment will usually suf- 
fice and be the most economical as 
well. 

On the other hand, if the plant 
has high temperature feedwater 
heaters and/or economizers — both 
of which are usually associated with 
high pressure boilers—it may not 
be practical to add softening chemi- 
cals to the feedwater. They should 
possibly be fed directly to the boil- 
ers. With high temperature water 
there is the added problem of pre- 
venting scale or corrosion from tak- 
ing place in the economizer or 
heater. 

The most economical source of 
steam for de-aerating heaters is 
“bled” steam from prime movers. 
Next best is exhaust steam from 
auxiliary equipment. Whether steam 
is available from either of these 
sources or not, it is still economical 
to use enough steam in the heater 
to raise the feedwater temperature 
to atmospheric boiling, thus driving 
off all oxygen from the water. Any 
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traces of oxygen remaining can then 
be removed chemically. 

In addition to the supply water, 
return water should be checked for 
impurities. This return water is 
condensed steam and should be 
quite pure. Oil from various sources 
frequently finds its way into the con- 
densate. Leaking surface conden- 
sers may pollute the condensate with 
circulating water. Products of cor- 
rosion from the steam and conden- 
sate lines are frequently found in 
condensate. 

Oil is a potential trouble maker. 
A thin coating of oil on an other- 
wise clean tube will cause the tube 
to overheat and burn. Oil also 
causes foaming tendencies in the 
boiler and may make boiler water 
sludges abnormally sticky. 


Steam Leakage 


@ The engine room portion of the 
power house does not have the pos- 
sibilities of the boiler room for ef- 
fecting economies. The efficiency of 
a steam driven prime mover de- 
pends upon three items over which 
control can be established. First is 
the incoming pressure temperature. 
The most economical pressure tem- 
perature is not necessarily that 
stamped on the name plate, and, as 
already mentioned this should be 
determined by aciual operating tests. 
A drop of ten pounds in the steam 
pressure will increase the water rate 
one per cent or more. Similarly, a 
drop in total steam temperature (if 
it is superheated) will increase the 
water rate by one per cent. 

Steam leakage between stages of 
prime movers materially affect their 
steam consumption. This can be 
corrected only when the machine is 
dismantled for inspection. 

The exhaust pressure when con- 
densers are used also affects steam 
consumption. When total back pres- 
sure is two inches of mercury or 
less, each one-tenth inch of back 
pressure will represent about one 
per cent change in water rate. Gen- 
erally, the goal for operating 
vacuum is the highest that can be 
obtained. Pumping costs of circulat- 
ing water may be a limiting factor. 

To show the possibilities of a pro- 


gram of improving power house ef-. 


ficiencies along the outlines just 
presented, let me cite an actual case 
which has recently taken place in 
this general area. This P si has 
operated for a number of years, and 
its total average output was quite 
well established. The conditions un- 
der which this plant operates are 
such that its caulk seliain can be ab- 
sorbed, and its actual ouput is limit- 
ed only by its ability to produce. 
Not long ago a program of improve- 
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Housewives to Get Back Their Sliced Bread 
But Ban on More Than One Wrapper Stands 


@ When sliced bread was given back to 
restaurauteurs and housewives of the 
United States on March 8, the fanfare 
of publicity that greeted this news event 
in the daily press overlooked one impor- 
tant fact— 

That section of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wickard’s now famous Food Dis- 
tribution Order No. 1 of December 30— 
popularly known as the no-slicing order 
—which applied to the waxed paper cov- 
ering on bread still stands. 

In short, bread still can have only one 
wrapper and spokesmen for the bakers’ 
organizations say this is hard on them. 
Sliced bread, prior to the no-slicing era, 
had almost universally been given two 
wraps of paper. 

The Wickard part of the no-slicing 
order that still is in effect states that 
bread can have no inserts, outserts or 
end labels or double laps except where 
such are absolutely required for identifi- 
cation and in such cases these can be 
only three inches wide. 

Representatives of the waxed paper in- 
dustry said most bakers are using one 
thickness of 37-pound opaque paper. 
Thirty pound transparent paper was ade- 
quate in the no-slicing era and when 
double wraps could be used. 

Many reasons were given for the origi- 
nal order. To save bread-knives (there- 
fore steel) and repairs of knives. To 
save wax. To save paper. To save labor. 
To all these arguments there were many 


dissenters. 


Who Thunk It Up? 


@ Reporters in Washington couldn’t 
find any official departments or bakers’ 
industry leaders willing to take responsi- 
bility for thinking up the order—especial- 
ly after the outcry from housewives 
reached their ears. 

But the record shows the food industry 
branch of WPB had an idea last No- 
vember that bakery economies might save 
paper, wax and steel. Just about that 
time this food branch was severed from 
WPB and handed over to Secretary 
Wickard. Next came action on Decem- 
ber 10 of the Baking Industry advisory 
council approving elimination of slicing 
to offset higher flour prices. The WPB, 
OPA, Federal Trade Commission and 
Agriculture Department held a joint con- 
ference. On December 30 the order was 
issued. 

Housewives’ protests and declining con- 
sumption of bread were reasons given in 
some official quarters for revocation of 
part of the order. Considerable waste of 
printing plates resulted from the changes 
as bakers had to change their labels. 

Spokesmen for the waxed paper indus- 
try say the paper and wax situation is no 
better than it was before. So the restric- 
tions continue on bread wrappers. 

Meanwhile, in Canada, a ban on slicing 
of bread by bakers, which went into effect 


sixteen months ago, still stands. 





ment was started. There has been 
no change in personnel or methods 
of operation. First, the water side 
of the boilers was cleaned. Second, 
air leakage in the boiler settings 
was stopped. Third, condenser per- 
formance on the tucbine was im- 
proved. And fourth, steam leaks 
were stopped. The net result was 
fully a 20 per cent increase in power 
output, and this without the. addi- 
tion of any equipment. 

All plants do not have such op- 
portunities. As a matter of record 
many plants are so operated that 
very little if any further economies 
can be made with the equipment 
they have. Some plants operate 
continuously well above the guaran- 
teed performance of their equip- 
ment. A study of such plants will 
reveal they are well set up for such 
performance. They have a well 
integrated system of authority and 
operate under definite rules of pro- 
cedure. Outages are practically all 
planned, preventive maintenance is 
practiced, and récords of operation 
are carefully logged and checked. 


Most any power house whose ex- 
istence can be justified can also from 
a cost standpoint justify a careful 
system of operation and control. 


Thus operated, they can be depend- 
ed upon to give in return a maxi- 
mum of safety, service and economy. 


WALTER DeLONG, Vice Presi- 
dent, St. Regis Paper Co., Kraft 
Pulp Division, Tacoma, was elect- 
ed a Director of the company at 
a New York Board meeting 
March 16, Roy K. Ferguson, 
President, announced. 
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Niles Anderson Joins 
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Marathon Organization 


@ Niles Anderson, mill manager of 
the St. Regis Paper Company, Kraft 
Pulp Division, Tacoma, until last 
November when the plant was shut 
down by the War Production Board 
due to the shortage of logs, has 
joined the organization of the Mar- 
athon Paper Mills Company of 


Wisconsin. 


He will make his headquarters at 
Ontonagon, Michigan, where he will 
have charge of operations at the 
Ontonagon Fibre Corporation, a 
100-tons per day kraft pulp and 
board mill. In addition to this re- 
sponsibility he will supervise de- 
velopment work. 

Mr. and Mrs. Anderson, ac- 
companied by their two daughters 
Laurel and Jean, left Tacoma March 
17th by auto after selling their 
home. 


Mr. Anderson joined the St. Regis 
organization in September, 1936, 
when the remodeling program was 
nearing completion and served as 
assistant superintendent of the 
bleached kraft pulp mill until Jan- 
uary, 1940, when he became general 
superintendent. Early in 1942 he 
was made mill manager. 


Niles Anderson has had extensive 
experience in the pulp industry on 
the Pacific Coast since graduating 
from the College of Forestry, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle. Upon 
his graduation he worked on the 
construction of the Fdialgo Pulp 
Manufacturing Company’s un- 


NILES ANDERSON, In Charge 
of Operations at Ontonagon 


bleached sulphite pulp mill at Ana- 
cortes, Washington, which later be- 
came a part of the Puget Sound 
Pulp & Timber Company and still 
later, a subsidiary of the Scott Paper 
Company. Before leaving Anacortes 
for Bellingham he became assistant 
pulp superintendent. At Bellingham 
Mr. Anderson served as sulphite 
superintendent of the San Juan Pulp 
Manufacturing Co., now the Puget 
Sound Pulp & Timber Company, 
supervised the installation of equip- 
ment in the new plant and started 
it up. 

In 1927 Mr. Anderson went to 
Ocean Falls, B.C., as sulphite su- 
perintendent for Pacific Mills, Limit- 
ed. His work there included super- 
vision over both the sulphite and 
sulphate pulp mills. After more than 
five years at Ocean Falls he was 
transferred to Camas as night sul- 
phite superintendent of the Crown 
Willamette Paper Company’s mill. 

After a short time at Camas Mr. 
Anderson became sulphite superin- 
tendent for the Columbia River Pa- 
per Mills at Vancouver, Washing- 
ton. He was at Columbia River for 
more than three years and had su- 
pervision over the groundwood plant 
as well as of the sulphite produc- 
tion. It was from this position he 
moved to St. Regis in September, 
1936. 


Mr. Anderson has been active in 


the American Pulp & Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association, serving 
in 1941 as chairman of the Pacific 
Coast Division and at the present 
time he is fourth vice president of 
the national organization. 


Longview Fibre to Make 
Victory Container Board 


@ H. L. Wollenberg, president of the 
Longview Fibre Company, recently re- 
turned to his San Francisco offices after a 
stay of several weeks at the mill, Long- 
view, Wash., where preparations are be- 
ing completed for the production of fiber 
board for the manufacture of WV-Con- 
tainers under War Production Board 
orders. 

Problems of manufacture are faced in 
the production of Style V-1 100-point 
boxes, testing 750 dry and 500 wet, and 
Style V-2 90-point boxes testing 550 dry 
and 500 wet, both of which require snug 
fitting sleeves. 

Specifications provide that “the sleeve 
shall closely fit the box over which it is 
to be placed, covering the top and bot- 
tom flaps and both ends.” Devising ways 
and means for rapidly placing the sleeves 
on boxes so as to maintain peak produc- 
tion schedules is a trick now taxing the 
ingenuity of production experts. 

Style V-3, a 90-point box testing 450 
dry and 150 wet, is less complicated, 
since sleeves are not required, and Style 
4-C is a common corrugated box testing 
270, of which many millions were turned 
out by Longview Fibre Co, last year. 

C. J. Bastedo, sales manager of the 
company, declared that 25 per cent of 
the company’s output will be devoted 
to WPB orders beginning April 1, test 
runs having proved highly successful ex- 
cept for the yet unsolved problem of find- 
ing a fast and efficient method for in- 
stalling the sleeves. 

Designed to serve the armed forces 
and lease-land, V-Containers will replace 
scarce wood for the shipment of muni- 
tions and supplies. 





Army’s Packaging Problems 
Discussed at TAPPI Session 


E. P. Wood, technical director, and 


Ray Hatch, research director, of the 
Pulp Division of the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company at Longview, have re- 
turned from trips to the East. They 
both attended the meeting of National 
TAPPI in New York in Mid-February 
and had some personal observations to 
make. 

Dr. W. F. Holzer, in charge of the 
Experimental Pulping Division of the 
Central Technical Department of the 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation at Camas, 
Wash., also attended the TAPPI meet- 
ing and spent the early part of March 
visiting southern paper mills and the 
Institute of Pulp and Paper Chemistry 
at Appleton, Wis. 

The attendance at the New York 
TAPPI session was good considering the 
times and conditions of travel, said Mr. 
Wood, who is chairman of the Pacific 
section of TAPPI. He also observed that 
there seemed a predominance of interest 
in the more immediate economic prob- 
lems confronting the -industry for the 
coming year. These matters were covered 


in general sessions on production sched- 
ules and similar subjects. 

Officers of the U. S. Army were pres- 
ent and active. These men were force- 
ful and specific in laying their problems 
of getting the parts, food, and equip- 
ment to the troops in the field in a shape 
which make their fullest use possible. 
There is little point, these officials point- 
ed out, in making a commodity to care- 
ful specifications and storing and ship- 
ping it, only to find that it has not re- 
mained in the condition in which it left 
the factory or place of preparation. 

Mr. Hatch said the New York discus- 
sions stressed the war effort, the packag- 
ing problem and the substitution of pa- 
per for critical materials used in the 
past. 

Commenting on the latter point, he 
said that as a result of substitution dur- 
ing this period of emergency, a carry- 
over into peace times will occur. It will 
probably be less extensive than in war- 
time but the development of paper prod- 
ucts for new uses will no doubt find a 
permanent place in some markets, he 
said. 
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For Safety Work 


@ John G. Pearson, assistant saw 
filer in the log breakdown plant of 
Rayonier Incorporated, Grays Har- 
bor Division, Hoquiam, Wash., has 
won national honors as a “Safety 
Ace” in a countrywide contest con- 
ducted by the War Production Fund 
to Conserve Manpower. 

This fund was established at the 
suggestion of President Roosevelt 
in an attempt to curb the increasing 
number of injuries to war workers 
on and off the job. Nearly every im- 
portant industry in the nation, in- 
cluding sawmills and pulp and paper 
mills of the West, have contributed 
and the fund is being used under 
direction of the National Safety 
Council. 

There is only one winner each 
week of the “Safety Ace” award, 
announced on the radio program 
“Men, Machines and_ Victory” 
broadcast by the NBC blue network 
Friday evenings. So Mr. Pearson, 
in winning the award, is in a select 
group of Safety Aces.” He was the 
February 19th winner. 

Qualifications for the award are 
(1) recognizing an accident hazard 
and designing a corrective measure, 
(2) being responsible for a safety 
idea or device that actually has re- 
duced accidents and (3) performing 


Rayonier Man Wins Award 
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John G. Pearson of the Grays Harbor Division awarded $100 
War Bond as “Safety Ace” by the War Production Fund to 
Conserve Manpower in recognition of service to his country 


and to his fellow employes. 


some similar distinctive service in 
the field of accident prevention be- 
yond the ordinary call of duty. Con- 
testants are nominated by their em- 
ployers. 

Mr. Pearson is 39, a Swedish-born 
naturalized citizen, is married and 
has two children. He has been em- 
ployed by Rayonier Incorporated 
since December, 1933. 


Since 1935 he has been a member 
of the Employees Safety Committee 
at the Hoquiam plant. In the past 
ten months he has made 17 safety 
suggestions, nine of which were to 
eliminate and reduce as far as pos- 
sible unsafe working practices and 
eight of which were to eliminate 
physical hazards. All but one have 
been put into practice. Those are a 
lot of suggestions from one man, 
but his fellow employes attest to 
the fact that he always makes them 
in such a friendly way that he quick- 
ly enlists their cooperation. 

Wood mills are considered among 
the most hazardous departments in 
the pulp and paper industry and his 




















































ON THE JOB » » » Assistant Saw Filer of the Grays Harbor Division, Rayonier 
Incorporated, Hoquiam, JOHN G. PEARSON, honored by the War Production 
Fund to Conserve Manpower as a “Safety Ace.” 


In the past 10 months he has made 17 safety suggestions and 16 of these are 


now in effect at the Hoquiam mill. 





employers give Mr. Pearson a large 
degree of credit for keeping the Ho- 
quiam plant’s frequency and sever- 
ity rates at low levels. 


Mr. Pearson has completed a stan- 
dard industrial safety engineering 
course at the University of Wash- 
ington and an advanced course at 
the Oregon State College, holding 
certificates from both schools. 


In addition to being named a 
“Safety Ace,” in recognition of serv- 
ices to his fellow employes and to 
his country, Mr. Pearson was given 
a $100 bond by the War Produc- 


tion Fund to Conserve Manpower. 


Flathead Plans to Build 
Mill After the War 


@ The Flathead Pulp & Paper Company, 
Polson, Montana, which proposes to 
build a 100 tons per day sulphite pulp 
mill and a 50 tons per day paper mill, 
recently purchased a sawmill at Polson 
and is planning to improve it as a basis 
for working into pulp and paper pro- 
duction after the war. 

In a statement made early in March 
to PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUS- 
TRY, B. B. Hamilton, president of the 
company, said, “We plan to build up 
and improve the present sawmill by add- 
ing a band mill for the head rig. We 
also plan to install a dry kiln and per- 
haps a shingle machine of sufficient size 
to take care of our own area. Our next 
step will be to develop plywood or a 
ground wood mill whichever, after fur- 
ther survey, seems the. most feasible at 
the present time. Used machine is avail- 
able for both, we have found. 


“The pulp mill is to be developed 
immediately after the war, at which time 
men will be returning from the service 
and machinery will again be available. 
This will also allow the returning soldiers 
of this area to have a chance for employ- 
ment for a long time to come.” 

L. A DeGuere of Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wisconsin, pulp and paper mill engi- 
neer, prepared the plans for the sulphite 
pulp mill after making a survey for the 
company. Arranging the financing is 
Tom G. Taylor, well known in the Pa- 
cific Northwest for his part in financing 
several mills more than a decade ago. 


Evan Wood Passes 
The Cigars 


@ Evan Wood, personnel advisor, Ev- 
erett Mill, Pulp Division ‘Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, was passing cigars and 
candy, March 4th, upon the birth of a 
6% pound daughter. The young lady 


was named Sarah Robina. 






















WRAPPINGS AND CONTAINERS 
MADE MOISTURE-VAPOR RESISTANT 


with ECONOMICAL 





When one thinks of mojs 

resistance it usually brings. 

utilization of a <a 

retard the penetration of m@#s 
wrapping or cartoning materials. But 
coatings that are flexible even at ordi- 
nary temperatures, low enough in cost, 
non-tacky, as well as providing a rea- 
sonably satisfactory resistance to mois- 
ture-vapor transfer, are not generally 
available at the present time. 


Improved Laminating Material 


While too tacky or dark in color to 
be satisfactory as a coating material, 


One type of continuous laminating machine, 
with trimmer and sheeter, being used for lam- 
inating paper to boxboard with BENOWAX. 


axed 


or ero ‘t vd 
6 gh EF t- 


hg substance betw 


Ftwoor thultiple 
surfaces of paper or board effectively 
prevents the transfer of moisture-vapor 
without impairing the flexibility of 
the wrapping or cartoning material. 


The different grades of BENOWAX are 
straight amorphous petroleum waxes, 
unadulterated by the addition of any 
modifying ingredients. Available in 
colors ranging from amber to black, and 
melting points from 140° F. to 175° F., 
the various grades of BENOWAX< af- 
ford a broad choice to suit the user’s 
requirements. 


BENOWAX laminated wrappings and cartons enable 
manufacturers to step in and replace certain metals and 
other critical materials formerly used for many special 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 


A Unit of American Cyanamid Company 
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Tests Prove Effectiveness 


Papers laminated with the various 
grades of BENOWAX have been ex- 
haustively tested by Cyanamid paper 
chemists and the results have been sub- 
stantiated by users. This has provided 
data of timely interest for the manu- 
facturer confronted with the moisture- 
vapor problem. Outstanding among 
these are the following facts concern- 
ing the characteristics of BENOWAX: 


1. The moisture-vapor resistance of 
BENOWAX compares favorably 
wie films ordinarily consid- 


hits. good pliability, fair to 
adhesive power, depending 

‘the grade. 
Some grades protect package con- 
nts from deterioration due to light. 


At is low in cost (a fraction of that 
for most materials that have been 
used for rendering paper moisture- 
vapor resistant) . 


Method of Using Benowax 


In using BENOWAX for laminating, 
the material is simply heated to the 
proper temperature and applied to the 
papers or boards, which are then com- 
bined on suitable equipment. No heat 
curing or drying operation is required; 
the laminated product is merely al- 
lowed to cool. 


Your Cyanamid representative will be 
glad to discuss these and other specific 
applications with you . . . make recom- 
mendations on grades of BENOWAX 
to meet your needs. Or, you may write: 





types of product packaging. Pastry, tobacco, cereals, 
coffee, dehydrated foods, are among the many products 
effectively packaged with BENOWAX laminated stocks. 


Waxes « Rosin Sizes * Synthetic Resins 
Casein « Alum « Corn Starch Tapioca 
Flour * Sulphonated Oils « Fillers 
Defoamers » Soda Ash * Caustic Soda 
Salt Cake * Acids » Clays * Satin White 
Aerosol * Wetting Agents » Calmicro 
(Calcium Carbonate) and other 
Paper Chemicals 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Acid Making 
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In the Sulphite Pulp Industry 


by A. H. LUNDBERG* 


CHAPTER | -- Continued 


IX. Solubility of Sulphur Dioxide in Water 


A. The “Handbook of Chemistry and Physics,” Twenty- 
Fifth Edition, gives the data about solubility of SO, 
in water given in Table XIII and Chart VII. 
There is a silght difference in these values as com- 

pared to the ones in the International Critical Tables 

(See Table XVI), but they agree very well with values 

obtained by the use of the equation proposed by Dr. 

W. Humm (*). 

X= 0.03xKxP 
1.0363* 
where X = Solubility of SO, in Water (Lbs. SO, in 
100 Lbs. Water). 
K = Partial pressure of SO, - Total pressure. 
P = Total pressure in mm. Hg. 
t == Temperature of water in degrees Centigrade. 
The expression 1.0363' is given in Table XIV. 

For comparison, results obtained from Dr. Humm’s 
equation are also plotted on Chart VII. 

It should be noted that the equation gives almost 
identical results with Table XIII at temperatures usu- 
ally encountered in raw acid manufacture at atmospheric 
pressure. 

The equation may therefore for temperatures below 
50°C. be rewritten to read:— 

X == 0.03 x 760 x Volume Per Cent SO, 


1.0363° 100 
B. Water Vapor Pressure and other Properties are 
given in Table XV. 

C. Solubility of Sulphur Dioxide in water at various 
temperature and pressures is given on Chart VIII. 
D. Partial Pressures H,O and SO, in mm. Hg. over 

Aqueous Solutions of Sulphur Dioxide, taken from 

“Chemical Engineers’ Handbook,” Second Edition, 
are given in Table XVI. 

19—10455 PULP Mar 8 Maynard 

E. Chart IX is similar to Keuffel and Esser Co. Chart 
No. 358-11. It is, however, somewhat modified to 
agree with the higher values of saturation given in 
Table XIII. 

F. Maximum Strength of Solution in lbs. SO, per 100 
lbs. water from various gas strengths and at different 
temperatures is given in Table XVII. 








X. Solubility of Sulphur Dioxide in Calcium 
Bisulphite Solutions 


A. Dr. W Humm has made a very interesting study 
of the equilibrium between Sulphur Dioxide and Cal- 
cium Oxide. His work(*) is herewith highly recom- 
mended to the reader. Greater part of the following 
is based on Dr. Humm’s findings. 

For his experiments Dr. Humm used a 400 cc. bottle 
placed in a waterbath. The temperature of the water 
was thermostatically controlled. The Sulphur Dioxide 


*Seattle, Washington. Mr. Lundberg is Western Manager, G. D. Jenssen 
Company, New York City. 


The tables and charts in Mr. Lund- 
berg’s series of articles which began in 
the January, 1943, number, will give 
sulphite acid makers and superintendents 
practical working information on the 
manufacture of acid. 


The technical data in Chapter I pro- 
vides the basis for Chapter II which will 
discuss the use of this data in sulphite 
pulp mill operation. 


was produced from C. P. Sodium Bisulphite (NaHSO,) 
and C. P. Hydrochloric Acid (HC1). The gas thus 
produced was dried and cleaned in concentrated sul- 
phuric acid before it was introduced continuously into 
a stirred slurry of pure calcium carbonate. The prod- 
ucts, Calcium Bisulphite and excess SO, were analyzed, 
both volumetric and gravimetric, for their content of 
Total SO, and Lime. From the latter was calculated 
the theoretical amount of combined SO, and as dif- 
ferential free SO.,,. 

B. The maximum solubility of lime in Sulphur Di- 
oxide at varying temperatures was first determined. 
Into 40 gr. pure calcium carbonate (22.4 gr. CaO) in 
200 cc. of distilled water the SO, gas, prepared as men- 
tioned above, was introduced. The undissolved material 
was allowed to settle and the clear solution ana- 
lyzed for lime and SO,. The solution obtained at O°C. 
and was heated under continuous stirring and intro- 
duction of SO, gas. 

The analyses of the clear solution at various tem- 
peratures are given in Table XVIII. 

C. The second experiment was to determine the ab- 
sorption of SO, in pre-determined strengths of Ca- 
Bisulphite solutions. SO, gas, prepared in same man- 
ner as in previous experiments, was introduced contin- 
uously into prepared clear solutions of Ca-Bisulphite. 
The results are tabulated in Table XIX and shown 
graphically on Chart X. . 

Chart X is interesting. The line A-D ‘gives the neces- 
sary percentage SO, for a certain lime content as Bi- 
sulphite. The area A-B-C-D-A gives the maximum 
solubility of SO, at a given temperature and lime con- 
tent. The line A-C is the border line at which Ca-Mono- 
sulphite will appear or the temperature at which the 
maximum lime content is reached. 

Conclusions:— 
1. Increased lime content results in decreased True 

Free content. 

2. Increased temperature results in decreased lime con- 
tent and also in 

3. the solubility of Ca-Bisulphite. 

4.A certain amount of true free SO, is necessary to 
keep Bisulphite in solution. 

The amount increases with the lime content. 

D. Similar experiments were conducted by Dr. Humm 
with weaker gases. In Table XX the maximum solu- 
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bility of lime at different temperature, using a 10.5 Vol. TABLE XX 


7% SO» gas, is given. Burner Gas 10.5 Vol. % 
’ E.Table XXI gives the solubility of SO, in different Atmospheric Pressure 724 mm. Hg. 
strength Ca-Bisulphite solutions at different tempera- Partial Pressure of SO, 76 mm. 
tures using a SO, gas of 76 mm. Hg. partial pressure. : Peal sO, Combined SO, True Free sO, 
A °F. % % %o 
TABLE XVIiI 32.0 14.94 6.71 1.52 
41.0 14.34 6.53 1.28 
Temperature Total SO, Cantines | sO, Tene ue sO, 50.0 13.87 6.40 1.07 
e. Jo ; ar. Sig 59.0 12.91 6.00 0.91 
32.0 24.21 7.87 8.47 68.0 12.06 5.64 0.78 
42.8 21.73 7.58 6.57 71.6 11.73 5.50 0.73 
50.0 20.58 7.46 5.66 75.2 11.51 5.40 0.71 
68.0 18.76 7.33 4.10 78.8 24,32 5.31 0.70 
86.0 16.31 6.97 2.37 82.4 11.10 pea | 0.68 
104.0 14.69 6.58 i Pe 86.0 10.87 5.10 0.67 



































TABLE XII 


The Weight of Sulphur Dioxide (SO,) Gas In Lbs. Dissolved in 100 Lbs. Water When the Total Pres- 
sure (i.e. The Sum of the Partial Pressure of the Gas and the Aqueous Tension at the Given Temper- 
bore ature) Is 760 MM. HG. 


Temp. Lbs. SO, Temp. Lbs. SO, Temp. Lbs. SO, 
—_—_- in 100 lbs. ——— in 100 lbs. ———— in 100 lbs. 
Water oe “BR Water ‘ce 

-- 2209 i7 

16.21 18 
15.64 19 
15.09 20 
14.56 21 
14.04 22 
2354 23 
24 

















TABLE XV 


WATER VAPOR PRESSURE AND OTHER PROPERTIES 


|e] Gauge Heat of Liquid—, Heat of Vaporization 

7———— Absolute Pressure ————, Pressure — Calories B.T.U. Calories  B.T.U. 

Inches Hg. Sq. Inch ‘ per Kg. per lb. per Kg. per lb. 

0.18 0:0886 0.00 0.0 595.4 1071.7 

0.36 0.1780 10.06 18.1 590.2 1062.3 

0.69 0.3386 ieee Co 20.06 36.1 584.9 1052.8 

1.25 0.6132 30.04 54.1 579.6 1043.3 

2.18 1.0661 40.02 72.0 574.2 1033.5 

3.64 1.7849 49.99 90.0 568.4 1023.2 

5.88 2.885 59.97 108.0 562.8 1013.1 

9.20 4.516 69.98 126.0 556.9 1002.5 

13.99 6.867 80.01 144.0 551.1 991.9 

20.70 10.167 . 162.1 544.9 980.9 

29.92 14.697 E , 180.3 538.7 969.7 

46.26 20.777 p ! 198.5 532.3 958.1 

58.63 28.792 , . 216.7 525.6 946.0 

79.82 39.17 24.5 : Yep 518.6 933.6 

107.05 Dy a A Ee | : 253.4 511.5 920.7 

150 2 140.05 GOODE. « 54.3 : 271.9 504.1 907.4 
Data from “Handbook of Chemistry and Physics,’’ Twenty-fifth Edition. 


1 Atmospere =760 mm. Hg. 1 Inch Hg. Pressure= 0.492 lbs. Pressure 
= 29.92 inches Hg. 1 Mm. Hg. Pressure 0.0394 inches Hg. 
__ 14.697 lbs. Absolute Pressure 

~~ 2.035 inches Hg. 


1 Lb. Pressure 
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A WORLD APART? 


Peace and quiet reign in the realm of these timber giants of our Pacific Northwest. 
This would seem to be “a world apart” ....a place far removed from the 
responsibilities and the privileges of active participation in war. e Yet, in harvesting 
our timber we are finding as a nation that our forest land is a tremendous victory 

_ garden— that timber is a crop. e Its fruits include staples like rough and finished 
lumber . . . like a hundred kinds of paper to promote and sustain the vitality of 
enterprises military and civilian. And the forest yields an endless variety of — 
essential products like fabrics, special packages, plastics . . . . even gunpowder. ¢ 
It is fortunate for this country and its allies that vast forests like those of the 
Pacific Northwest are yielding an abundant and continuous supply of things — 
needed at home and abroad by men at war. os 


Pulp Division 


Weyerbaeuser Timber Company 


BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED SULPHITE PULP 


it Longview, Washington e Everett, Washington 
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Per Cent SOg in Solution (lbs. SOe per 100 lbs. Water). 


Chart VII. Solubility of SOp in Water at various Temperatures. 
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Chart VIII. Solubility of SOg in Water at various Temperatures and Pressures. 
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BEAR BRAND CHEMICALS 
‘That Help Make Newsprint 


Making newsprint is one of the many essential uses for Bear 
Brand chemicals—chlorine, sulphur dioxide, ammonia and zinc 
hydrosulphite. Large quantities of these Bear Brand products 
are being regularly supplied for this purpose. 


These indispensable chemicals are manufactured on the Coast 
by Great Western Division, The Dow Chemical Company, largest 
concern of its kind in the West. 





@ CHLORINE ® AMMONIA @ SULPHUR DIOXIDE @ ZINC HYDROSULPHITE 


GREAT WESTERN DIVISION + THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Seattle SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA Los Angeles 





TRADE MARES 
BUG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
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TABLE XVII 


Strength of Solution from Various Gas Strengths at Atmospheric Pressure 











































Temp. _ Saturatio~ - Volume Per Cent SO, Gas Strength —~ 
4 "' 100 80 60 40 20 18 16 14 12 10 8 6 
0  —— 22.8 18.35 13.76 9.7. 4350..-443: 367 . 3.20... Be: 2a ee. 1S 
z | 21.2 17:07 12860- $34 427 .384 341 298: 236 2. 1.71 1.28 
4 . 7. 1589 1162, 734 3397 3.37 -. 3418 2278 2H. te 3°. 19 
6 fs 184. 1486 1114 74 371 3:34 297 260.. 223 “Tee te in 
8 46.4_______. 17.1 13.82 10.36 691. 345 3.12 276 . 242 287 123: 1367 104 
10 oe... W2. 13.12 924 6.36° 3:28 .299 -262 230 97 64 (431 "696 
12 as 13.1 12.24 O18 612 306 273. 2 2484 : 124° 127° 122 -.622 
14 2 14.0 11.38 £54 3.609 22) 2:36. -228 199 1971 D442). U2. < OD 
16 a 13.0 10.59 7TS4 3350 26> 238° 242 4125 Lae 132-106. 0.7 
18 64.4_____.. 12.1 9.91 7.43 496 2.48 2.23 198 1.73 149 1.24 0.99 0.74 
20 e680)... 11.3 9.22 6.92 4.61 2.31 2.08 1.84 1.61 1.39 .4.15-:. O92 (0.69 
22 i? 10.5 8.61 6.46 4.30 2.15 Lee: — i722 S94 1.29 1.08 0.86 0.65 
24 i 9.8 8.03 6.02 4.02 2.01 1.81 1.61 1.41 1.20 1.00 0.80 0.60 
26 ye 9.1 7.49 262 374 {27 166 150 1.31 112 0.94 0.75 0.56 
28 o2:4.. 8.4 6.98 5.14 3.49 1.75 1.37 139 -1.22:: “10 -Ger - O70: (6351 
30 560. 7.8 6.50 4.88 3.25 1.63 1.46 1.30 1.14 098 0.81 0.65 0.49 
32 69.6... y 6.04 4593 302 1.51 1.36 81.21 1.06 0.91 0.76 0.60 0.45 
34 . 6.7 5.66 4.24 2.83 1.41 127 1.13 0.99 085 0.71 0.57 0.42 
36  — 6.3 5.35 401 2.68 1.34 120 107 094 -060.. 067 034 040 
ae = ee 5.8 4.96 3.72 2.48 1.22 1.12 0.99 087 0.74 0.62 0.50 0.37 
40 104.0... 5.4 4.66 3.50 2.33 1.17 103 093 O62: O70 ©5868. O47 6:35 
42 167.6... a2 4.52 339 226 113 1.02 090 0.79 0.68 ..057. 045 --034 
. tea .2> 4.9 4.30 3.22 2.15 1.07 0.97 0.86 0.75 0.64 0.54 0.43 0.32 
3146... 4.6 4.08 3.006 2.04 1.02 0.92 0.82 0.71 0.61 0.51 0.41 0.31 
— s56:4....... 4.3 3.86 2.89 1.93 0.96 0.87 0.77 067 0.58 0.48 0.39 0.29 
a 26. 3.8 3.46 2.59 1.73 0.86 0.78 069 0.60 052 0.43 0.34 0.26 
Se. ee Fa 2.69 2.02 1.34 067 060 0.54 0.47 0.40 0.34 0.27. 0.20 
=: _—— 1.8 180 | 1.55 1.04 052 047 041 0.36 0.31 0.26 0.21 0.16 
i. _—=- ie 1.10 1.10 | 0.82 0.41 0.37 0.33 0.29 0.25 0.21 0.16 0.12 
EE 0.5 0.50 0.50 050/032 0.29 0.26 0.23 0.19 0.16 0.13 0.09 
ee eae ee ee ee eee wpe) acca aga eR) a See eee er eee 
TABLE XIX 
SO, — Partial Pressure 760 mm. Hg. 
% % % % % 
Combined SO, 0.61 1.21 2.47 3.45 5.71 
Total SO, at 
“F. 
0 SES SE Se AE Re el ene ee 20.52 19.77 19.32 19.61 21.39 
6 RET ese Reon ee We Rec ees Oe 17.10 16.78 16.93 17.50 19.42 
10 Re NEEWERIS CES Seclige wre ton SAR let eens Oa aera etre ts 14.67 14.55 15.01 15.90 18.21 
20 68.0 it.3> 11.44 12.25 13.57 16.20 
30 REEDED: Serene A Dee ah 8.04 8.42 9.61 10.84 14.39 
40 i 5.81 6.43 8.02 9.65 13.31 
True Free SO, 
at 
oe "Se 
0 | SE re VON ee ne 19.30 17.35 14.38 12.71 9.97 
6 RINNE SSO ae ete tales Tees oR. aE a = 15.88 14.36 11.99 10.60 8.00 
10 IRAE Te eS Ris oar ant See ee 13.45 12.13 10.07 9.00 6.79 
20 IIE ohne sincnradtori Dionne 10.13 9.02 7.31 6.47 4.78 
30 86.0 6.82 6.00 4.67 3.94 2.97 
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Chart IX. Total Pressures over Aqueous Solutions of S0e. 
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TABLE XIV 


ast. _.-... 2062 
ae.. 2. 2.116 
87,3... £8 
Bae... 22 
en 2.355 
6 ae 
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ost. .._.... Den 
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a. 2... 2 
re 2.917 
eae.. -2... eee 
89.6°F. _______. 3.133 
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647... 3.745 
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TABLE XVI 


Partial Pressures of H-O and SO, Over Aqueous Solutions of Sulphur Dioxide 
Partial Pressures of H,O and SO, in MM. HG. 


Lbs. SO. 7—10°C.=50°F.—,  -——20°C.—68°F.—, -——30°C.—86°F—, -—\40°C—104°F.—, 
per 100 le Vol. % Vol.% H,O SO. SO, 
lbs. H.O y 5 H,O SO, H,O_ SO, 





17.5 31.8 55.3 
17.5 ‘ 31.7 ; 55.2 
17.4 : 31.7 ; 55.1 
17.4 é 31.6 : 55.0 
17.4 . 31.6 55.0 
wa * , 31.5 34.9 
17.3 v 31.5 54.7 
17.3 ‘ 31,3 34.7 
17.3 31.4 54.6 
17.3 31.4 428 54.5 
i772 . 31.3 482 54.4 
17.2 31.3 536 

17.2 - 31.2 588 

17.2 31.2 642 

17.1 31.1 698 
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Millions of 
Paper Cartons 


are used in the 
war effort... 


Paper cartons have become a vital part in the war effort. Serving in many cases as a substitute for critical 
metals, millions of paper containers are used to carry rations, dehydrated food, hand grenades, mine fuses, 
cartridges, shells, medicinal products and innumerable other essentials for the armed forces. 


Through intensive research and new technical developments the paper industry is playing a major part in 
contributing to the war program. 


Rigid Government specifications demand the best paper attainable and Jones’ equipment, too, is playing an 
important part in helping to produce the better quality to meet these high standards. 


Pacific Coast Representatives: PACIFIC COAST SUPPLY COMPANY, San Francisco, Portland 
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TABLE XXI 
s SO,—Partial Pressure 76 mm. Hg. 
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Combined sO, 0.59 
Total SO. at 
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CORRECTIONS— 


The following corrections should be made in the January and February installments of “Acid 
Making in the Sulphite Pulp Industry.” 


On page 22 of the January issue the last line under “B. Pyrites Burning,” column one, should 
read, “and 6 volumes SO: are 6.00 x 100 or 16.63% by volume.” 


36.09 


On page 28 of the February issue, the heading “Heat Input” and the next line reading, “Heat in 
Pyrites,” in column two should be moved up in the same column and inserted ahead of the fourth 
line, “The gangue is assumed .. .” 


In column one on page 31 of the February issue, the heading “B. Pyrites Burning a. Without 
Heat Exchanger,” and the next twelve lines down to the subheading, “b. With Heat Exchanger,” 
oa. be moved to column two on the same page and inserted ahead of “The weight of the dry gas is 

19 lbs... .” 





Camas Unions Accept strom Paper Mills, Inc., Pomona, Cal- 
2 . ifornia. Lieutenant Frampton was with 
Medical Service Plan the St. Helens Pulp & Paper Company 


@ Members of the Camas, Wash., Paper- *h "a oe Oregon, when he joined 
makers and Pulp and Sulphite workers “'® ed. hi orps in January, 1942. Bom: _ 
locals voted recently to accept a proposed = is primary training at Chandler 
Tete te wees of ulin cones ak 30 and Glendale, Arizona, his basic training 
is Gee ath, ‘The geckos cored at Taft, California, and advanced train; 
under this proposal includes free medical ‘8 2° Stockton Field, Stockton, _Cal- 
Ot aiemied! aiednsian, saalicine abi tees ifornia, where he received his commission 
pitalization at a cost of $2.50 per month. ** # second lieutenant on June 26, 1942. 

The extent of medical care is similar Assigned to learn the handling of 
to that in effect during the past year and heavy bombers, Lieutenant Frampton was 
the increase is due to increases in costs ‘transferred to Alamagordo, New Mexico. 
of hospitalization, and drugs and the ex- F urther_ training took him to El Paso, 
cessive increase in physical examinations Texas, Tuscon, Arizona, and to Topeka, 
brought about by the high labor turn- Kansas, where he received his commis- 
over. sion as a First Lieutenant on December 

The Camas medical service is available 29, 1942. 
to all employees of the Crown Willamette Early this year he flew to California 
Paper Co., Division of Crown Zellerbach with his crew in a B-24, and his father 
Gorporation at Camas. visited him early in February before he 

left for Honolulu. 
°. LJ c 

Keith Frampton Stationed While stationed at Tuscon Lieutenant 


At Frampton and Miss Eileen Meagher of 
Honolulu Boise, Idaho, were married, and = Mrs. 
“ First Lieutenant Keith acme of Frampton was with him during the latter 
the Army Air Corps is now stationed at part of his training. She is now finishing 
Honolulu, according to his father Charles her nurses’ training course at St Vin- FIRST LIEUTENANT KEITH 
G. Frampton, superintendent of the Fern- cent’s Hospital in Portland . FRAMPTON, Army Air Corps 
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Developments on the 


(Editorial ) 
HE article which leads off this 


issue, written by Colonel De- 

Long, head of the Selective 
Service System in Washington 
State, should go far toward clearing 
the air in regard to the much - dis- 
cussed war essentiality of the pulp 
and paper industry. 

For the purpose of reassuring em- 
ployes of the mills who may still 
have some lingering doubts on this 
score, it might be a good idea to 
post the cover page of this maga- 
zine, with the Colonel’s picture and 
the punch lines of his statement, on 
a bulletin board at your mill. 

This statement, coupled with the 
one which was issued in August by 
General H. G. Winsor, then War 
Manpower director for Washington 
and Oregon, certainly should stabil- 
ize the situation as far as it is pos- 
sible in the Pacific Northwest. We 
refer to the Winsor pronouncement, 
signed also by the selective service 
and employment service chiefs 
Washington and Oregon, which 
said, in part: 

“The pulp and paper industry is 
doing work essential to the war ef- 
fort. The workers in this industry 
will be considered for occupational 
deferments in the same manner as 
employes in any other essential ac- 
tivity. It is the patriotic duty of all 
workers in this industry to remain 
on their present pulp and paper mill 
jobs until further notice.” 

The fact that this industry was 
placed in a “job-freezing” category 
with logging, lumbering and the non- 
ferrous metals industry and later re- 
moved from that category was an 
entirely independent matter. No 
responsible government official has 
claimed that the “freeze order” had 
any connection with General Win- 
sor’s proclamation of last September. 


East Not Faring Well 


@ While the situation is fairly well 
stabilized in the Pacific Northwest, 
the pulp and paper industry in the 
rest of the country is not faring so 


well. Within recent months there 
have been confusing and contra- 
dictory pronouncements from WMC 
and WPB officials in Washington, 
D. C. 

From Washington came a direc- 
tive to all draft boards in the coun- 
try in November which listed parts 
of the pulp and paper industry as 
essential. In February this directive 
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‘Essential Industry’’ Front 


was sent to the U. S. Employment 
Services to serve as a guide in the 
allocating of manpower. This was 
that now well known list of 35 “es- 
sential industries” prepared by the 
WMC in Washington. It is now the 
guide for all agencies allocating 
manpower and that is important to 
the man in the pulp and paper mill. 
For, added to the question of his 
liability under the draft, a new ques- 
tion had arisen—was he liable to be 
transferred to another industry? 

The directive on essential indus- 
tries listed, among others: 

“Production of materials for pack- 
ing and shipping products: 
excelsior, pulp and paper, paper 
bags, paperboard containers and 
mae... 

The hitch in all this is that draft 
boards and employment service of- 
fices have considerable freedom in 
their interpretation of all such di- 
rectives. Unfortunately for the in- 
dustry in eastern United States, the 
interpretations have been narrow. 

E. W. Tinker, president of the 
American Paper and Pulp Associ- 
tion, made a particularly cogent ob- 
servation when he remarked that 
there wasn’t much use of calling cer- 
tain paper and paperboard essential 
if the pulp from which it was made 
was not also proclaimed as essential. 
The directive seems to clearly in- 
clude such pulp but apparently the 
manpower officials in the east have 
not seen it that way at all times. 


West Coast Better Off 


@ In the West, happily, the direc- 
tive has usually been interpreted 
quite liberally as it should be. Most 
manpower agencies in the Pacific 
Northwest are cognizant of more 
vital work being done by these mills 
than indicated in that brief refer- 
énce to pulp and paper. They re- 
gard the mills that are nitrating 
pulp, for example, as coming under 
another essential industry category— 
“production of munitions.” It also 
is fortunate for the Pacific North- 
west that the vital importance of ray- 
on pulp is recognized. 

On the bright side of the ledger 
is the action of the secretary of a 
local draft board in a sizable mill 
town in Washington state. This of- 
ficial wrote a letter over his signa- 
ture which was posted on the bul- 
letin board of the mill. It said, in 
part: 

“THE PRODUCTION OF 
PULP AND PAPER (IS) DEFI- 


NITELY LISTED AS AN ESSEN.- 
TIAL ACTIVITY AND HAS 
BEEN FOR SOME TIME.” 

His willingness to send such a let- 
ter to the mill over his name, for 
the employes to read, was a contribu- 
tion to stabilization of the industry 
in that town. 


L. C. Stoll, War Manpower Com- 
mission area director for Oregon, 
also helped this cause along by a 
latter he sent to all the pulp and 
paper mills in his state, assuring 
them that they were not considered 
as non-essential. It might have been 
hoped,however, that Mr. Stoll could 
have expressed his thoughts positive- 
ly, rather than in the negative form. 


Still In No-Man’s Land 


@ There are some parts of the pulp 
and paper industry that still seem to 
be in a sort of no-man’s land, neither 
in one category or another, espe- 
cially in eastern United States. One 
of these divisions is newsprint pro- 
duction. It is in such divisions that 
the declarations by General Winsor, 
Colonel DeLong and Mr. Stoll have 
been helpful. 


No one expects blanket deferment 
for the pulp and paper industry. 
One draft board official, however, 
told a representative of this maga- 
zine, that a man who has spent five 
years in a pulp or paper mill is going 
to be considered more “essential” 
than a man who got panicky and 
left the mill and had only five weeks 
or five days in a shipyard. The state- 
ments of manpower agency directors 
in the Pacific Northwest indicate 
that a man in a pulp or paper mill is 
just as “safe”—if that word might 
be used advisedly—as a man in a 
shipyard. 

Under the General McSherry-ap- 
proved joint labor management plan 
of relieving the labor crisis in the 
Pacific Northwest, the pulp and pa- 
per mills of Washington and Ore- 
gon have made themselves a good 
reputation for good citizenship. 
Most fair-minded public officials 
who have been watching how this 
plan worked out, are willing to give 
the mills credit for being patriotic, 
unselfish and really helpful to the 


war effort. 


Four-Point Plan 


There are four points under the 
plan, as follows: 

1. Increasing hours per worker 

per week. Practically all the mills 
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in Washington and Oregon have 
increased the work week to 48 hours 
and had done so long before the 
government’s recent 48-hour week 
order. 


2. Converting men’s jobs to wom- 
en’s. About 700 women have taken 
over men’s jobs since Pearl Harbor 
in the two states. These are in ad- 
dition to hundreds of women al- 
ready employed in the mills. The 
wartime additions of women totaled 
596 in 28 of 31 mills as of last Feb- 
ruary 1. 


3. Increasing direct war work in 
the machine shops. 


Machine shops in 29 mills of the 
two states put in a total of 461,361 
hours on war work, between May 1 
and December 31. The aggregate 
value of this work was about $2,- 
300,000 and was mostly done with- 
out profit. A great majority of it 
was making and finishing materials 
for warships and cargo ships. 


The accompanying table shows 
how this work has steadily increased. 


4. Transfer of employes not using 
their highest skills to war work 
where they may do so. This is the 
only part of the four point program 
which has not progressed as rapidly 
as was hoped. Under this provision, 
a study of skills was made to give 
each operator a knowledge of the 
chief skills of all of his men em- 
ployes, to give him an opportunity 
to place his men at their highest 
skills in the mill or to release them 
to direct war industries where they 
could use such skills. The release 
provision has not worked out well 
because of housing shortages in the 
vicinity of shipyards and other war 
plants and because many pulp mill 
workers have their own home 50 to 
75 miles from those war plants. 


On the whole, however, the plan 
may be termed a success now, a half 
year after its inception. 


The industry must still be on 
guard against elements in official- 
dom who have little understanding 
or sympathy for the vital war work 
being done by the mills. But one 
well known representative of the Pa- 
cific Coast pulp industry had this 
optimistic remark to pass on after 
his most recent trip back to Wash- 
ington: 

“The popular theme today in 
Washington is not to find new ways 
to restrict pulp and paper but to 
get as much production as possible 
out of what is left of the industry 
in material and labor.” 


Mill Machine Shop Work 























Hours 
On Prime Tools 
32,257 
31,165 
35,480 
37,687 
41,381 
37,815 
36,689 


Hours 

On Floor Work 

(assemblies, etc.) 
13,430 
13,478 
24,021 
29,540 
32,935 
33,778 
36,815 





Further Newsprint Curtailment 
indefinitely Postponed by WPB 


@ Further curtailment of newsprint use 
has been indefinitely postponed and as- 
surances have been issued by the War 
Production Board in Washington, D. C., 
that there be no further cuts “‘at least” 
until after July 1. 

The Canadians had advised the WPB 
that an unexpected amount of wood had 
been cut during the winter in Canada, 
easing the situation. 

Therefore, plans for a second ten per 
cent cut in newsprint use, scheduled for 
April 1, were cancelled. In fact, the en- 
tire restriction program, as it had been 
unofficially outlined to representatives of 
the pulp industry in Washington, was 
halted. A third ten per cent cut was in 
the cards for mid-year, according to well 
informed sources. 

The Canadian authorities confirmed 
their undertaking to furnish for ship- 
ment to the U. S. 1,170,000 tons of wood 
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pulp plus an additional 107,000 tons 
which the Canadian government will call 
upon its pulp and paper industry to sup- 
ply within the next few months. This 
woodpulp, it was said, is in addition to 
newsprint shipments from Canada. 

The need of an additional supply of 
pulp wood, over and above the amount 
previously assured by the Canadian au- 
thorities, was imperative for the manu- 
facture of other grades of paper in the 
U. S. unless further cuts in use were to 
be applied to users of print paper other 
than newspapers, WPB said. 

According to WPB authorities, A. H. 
Williamson, Canadian timber controller, 
has given assurance that authorizations 
for the shipment to individual mills in 
the U. S. of 1,550,000 cords of pulp 
wood will be made to destinations at the 
direction of WPB. 


Government Printing Helps 


The paper shortage and restrictions al- 
ready in effect will reduce by millions of 
dollars the business of commercial print- 
ers this year. Some of the printing in- 
dustry’s biggest customers have discon- 
tinued brochures and direct mail adver- 
tising and others have reduced this type 
of publication drastically. 

Allowed to use but 90% as much paper 
as last year, many mass-circulation maga- 
zines have chopped their print orders by 
hundreds of thousands of copies. 

Just about the only offset in sight for 
the industry as a whole is the Govern- 
ment’s insatiable appetite for printed mat- 
ter, ration books, military manuals, forms 
and questionnaires. 

The Government runs its own $25 mil- 
lion capacity printing plant, the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. But it is swamped 
and farming out work to private printers; 
this windfall will amount to $35 million 
or more this year. 


Papermakers Attend 
St. Louis Meeting 


Odmund Egaas, secretary of Camas, 
Wash., local 130 of the International 
Brotherhood of Papermakers, will attend. 
the national convention of the organiza- 
tion beginning March 8 in St. Louis. 

Bart Tidland and Art Hannaford 
from Camas will also attend the conven- 
tion as Pacific Coast representatives of 


the Brotherhood. 


Vic Hughes Heads Drive 


@ Victor Hughes, Secretary of the Pa- 
cific Coast Paper Mills has again headed 
the Industrial Section of the Red Cross 
Membership drive in Bellingham, Wash. 
This is the fourth successive year that he 
has held this assignment. 
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Price Increase fot Enough, 
Say Newsprint Producers 


Increase of $4 per ton granted by OPA will likely add $900,- 
000 to 1943 income of British Columbia news mills + 7 1 
Canadian board chairman says case is not yet closed 7 7 1 


Mill men hope for revision. 


@ The new price for newsprint is 
even less adequate for Pacific coast 
mills than for manufacturers in the 
east, in the opinion of British Co- 
lumbia operators. 


“The four-dollar increase doesn’t 
begin to compensate the industry for 
the higher costs of production that 
have been rising steadily for years,” 
commented a Powell River Company 
executive, and this opinion was 
shared by spokesmen for Pacific 
Mills, Ltd., the other British Co- 
lumbia newsprint producer. 

Although detailed figures are not 
obtainable, a majority of west coast 
mill men estimate the costs are up 
at least 20 per cent since the last in- 
crease was granted five years ago. 
The new price increase represents 
only 2 per cent. 


STEBBINS experience over a 
period of 58 years in the Pulp 
and Paper Industry has covered 
almost every kind of lining prob- 
lem. The wide variety of equip- 
ment designed by STEBBINS 


“Costs have gone up in every de- 
partment,” reported one British Co- 
lumbia paper manufacturer. “Wages 
have been increased three or four 
times. Cost of pulpwood and other 
raw materials is substantially great- 
er. Equipment is more expensive 
and harder to get, meaning addi- 
tional cost, and finally there is the 
cost of transportation. The west 
coast mills have a much heavier 
transportation bill than eastern mills 
and there is nothing in the new 
price advance to compensate for 
that.” 


The new price is expected to add 
about $12,000,000 to the revenue of 
the Canadian newsprint industry in 
Canadian funds, based on estimated 
sales for the balance of the year. 


during this period for success- 
fully handling acid, alkali and 
corrosive liquids, gases and va- 
pors ranges from Acid Accumu- 
lators to Washer Vats and from 
Pickling Tanks to Acid Towers. 


Consult us today on your lining and tank problems. 


Stebbins Engineering Corporation 


TEXTILE TOWER 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Hope for New Hearing 

@ The new price went into effect 
March | and no time limit was set. 
The main hope of the industry now 
is that the whole question will be re- 
opened before long and a higher 
schedule agreed upon. Donald Gor- 
don, chairman of Canada’s Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, who took 
part in the discussions at Washing- 
ton leading to the price change, says 
that the case is not yet closed and 
that representations to the effect 
that the increase is not adequate to 
cover the industry’s mounting costs 
are still be fore War Production 
Board and OPA officials in Wash- 
ington. 

“It is fully realized,” said Mr. 
Gordon, who paid a brief visit to 
British Columbia earlier in the year, 
“that price increases in raw materials 
impose a considerable burden upon 
the publishing industry, but our 
study of conditions in the newsprint 
industry makes it clear that relief is 
essential in order to prevent a col- 
lapse or serious impairment of pro- 
duction.” 

A year ago last December the 
Canadian newsprint manufacturers 
announced that from April 1, 1942, 
the price of paper would be ad- 
vanced $3 a ton, but this was 
blocked by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, which ruled that Amer- 
iean publishers could not pay more 
for paper. 

Meanwhile the position of the 
Canadian newsprint mills deteriorat- 
ed. Overseas shipping became scarce 
and costly; coastwise shipments to 
the United States markets had to be 
abandoned; the Power Controller 
took large blocks of power away 
from the industry in Ontario and 
Quebec. Log shortage developed in 
British Columbia. 


Labor Scarce 


A cut in consumption of paper 
was ordered from the beginning of 
this year, and costs of materials con- 
tinued to rise. Labor became scarce, 
taxes went up and railway freight 
rates increased in the United States. 


On deliveries in the United States 
and overseas markets the new price 
will be $4 a ton higher in U. S. 
funds, bringing a return to the Ca- 
nadian manufacturers of $4.40 a ton 
in Canadian funds. 


It is estimated that Powell River 
Company’s share in the increases 
reserve in Canadian dollars arising 
out of the new price, based on an- 
ticipated demand in 1943 will be 
$678,000, while Pacific Mills’ share 
will be about $222,000. 
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No Improvement Shown In 
British Columbia Log Situation 


Early resumption of hemlock exports to Puget Sound pulp 
mills held unlikely 7 + 1 Suggestion made that if Washington 
state log situation improves first, its logs will be exported to 


Canadian province.. 

@ The log shortage continues criti- 
cal in British Columbia and early in 
March Assistant Timber Controller 
D. D. Rosenberry, after a survey of 
conditions in the west coast woods, 
described the situation as worse than 
it has ever been. 

The prospect of early resumption 
of exporting hemlock pulp logs to 
the United States is therefore dark 
for the coming few weeks, and it 
seems unlikely that the movement 
indicated by Timber Controller A. 
H. Williamson when he was on the 
coast recently will not begin to show 
in volume until well into April or 
May. 

Meanwhile British Columbia saw- 
mills and pulp and paper mills have 
been feeling the pinch as never be- 
fore. Several sawmills have shut 
down, and Powell River Company 
production was down about 50 per 
cent in the months of February and 
March. The mill is currently being 
operated on the basis of one week 
total shutdown per month, with the 
balance of the month on a five-day 
- week schedule. 

The sharp curtailment began in 
January when a freeze-up and heavy 
snowfall prevented the return of 
logging camps to opeartion after the 
usual midwinter shutdown. Ordi- 
narily a company like Powell River 
has a five months’ supply of logs on 
hand during the winter, but during 
the past few months the supply of 
logs has been virtually on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. 

Logs Once Went North 

A prominent Britis h Columbia 
mill operator remarked with a smile 
that since Canada and the United 
States were to share raw materials 
in wartime, Washington state log- 
ging camps might be prepared to 
ship some vitally needed hemlock 
logs to British Columbia, thus re- 
versing the situation forecast by Mr. 
Williamson a few weeks ago. 

A. few years ago, it will be re- 
called, pulp logs used to be shipped 
occasionally from the state of Wash- 
ington to British Columbia mills, but 
recently the flow has always been 
from north to south, except when 
nothing moved either way. The em- 
bargo was established last year—an 
embargo which theoretically was re- 
moved early this year following ne- 


gotiations in Washington. 

British Columbia pulp and paper 
operators do not agree with the 
argument of an American congress- 
man that Crown grant logs originat- 
ing on the west coast of Vancouver 
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Iskand should be shipped to Ameri- 


can mills at, say, Everett because 
that would involve a shorter haul. 
They maintain that the margin of 
distance involved is insignificant, 
and that to ship all west coast logs 
to the United States would result in 
depriving British Columbia Pulp & 
Paper Company’s Port Alice mill of 
its stocks. 


A Boy For Jack Robertsons 

The surprise addition of a boy, John 
Arthur, to the family of Jack F. Robert- 
son, safety supervisor of the Crown-Zel- 
lerbach mill at Camas, Wash., and Mrs. 
Robertson, was an occasion for celebra- 
tion in late January. 
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RUBBER KEEPS ’EM FLYING 


Nota Eghsing pines leaves the ‘ound with- 
out ru id plenty of it. We're short of 
rubber. Yet ee the cooperation of 
American Industry, lengthened service from 
present rubber and belting will free 
needed rubber for use by our armed forces. 
It’s our mutual obligation, yours and ours, 
to extend che life of our present rubber co 
its very utmost. 

PIONEER RUBBER MILLS, 353 Sacra- 
mento St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Lieutenant Svoboda Wins 
Fourth War Decoration 


@ First Lt. Milton J. Svoboda, navi- 
gator-bombardier in the United States 
Army Air Corps and former employee of 
the Crown Zellerbach mill at Camas, 
Wash., has been decorated for the fourth 
time for his outstanding work in the 
service. ‘ 

His awards have been for “accurate 
shooting and courage in the face of 
enemy fire,” for gallantry in action, and 
for completion of 100 and 200 hours of 
operational flight against the enemy. He 
has won him the Silver Star, the Oak 
Leaf Cluster, the Distinguished Flying 
Cross and the Air Medal. His service has 
extended over 14 months. 


Hoquiam Man Sees Action 


Pvt. John Novak, former employe of 
the Hoquiam, Wash., division of Rayo- 
nier Incorporated, saw action in two bat- 
tles in the Casablanca area when the 
American troops were landing in North 
Africa, according to word received by 
his relatives. Young Novak experienced 
a couple of close calls but came through 
uninjured and presumably is still on ac- 
tive duty in the North African theater 
of war. 


Bell-Irving Heads 
Vancouver Social Agencies 


@ R. Bell-Irving, vice-president of Powell 
River Company, was re-elected president 
of the Vancouver Council of Social Agen- 
cies at the annual meeting in Vancouver 
recently. 





Wasell, Chief Engineer, 
Dies Suddenly at Vernon 


@ S. I. Wasell, chief engineer, Fibre- 
board Products Inc., Vernon Division, 
Los Angeles, died suddenly February 10. 
For the “Fibreboard Bulletin,” house 
organ of the Vernon plant, Bruce F. 
Brown, Southern Division manager, wrote 
the following biography of Mr. Wasell. 

“The many friends and fellow em- 
ployees of our chief engineer, Mr. S. I. 
Wasell, were shocked to learn of his 
sudden passing on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 10. He had been attending to his 
regular duties in the power plant dur- 
ing the day and shortly after returning 
to his home, became suddenly ill and 
passed away while being rushed to the 
hospital. 

“He was an exceptionally gifted, self- 
made engineer, very proficient in the op- 
eration of hydraulic, steam and electrical 
equipment. He had served in the United 
States Navy and was a student of the 
International Correspondence School. He 
had an extensive library and a _ well- 
equipped laboratory and kept fully 
abreast of the latest engineering and 
chemical developments. His hobby was 
music; he was a capable musician and 
for a time was the leader of an orches- 
tra made up of his fellow employees. 

His employment at this plant began 
nearly thirty years ago, on April 6, 1913. 
The plant was then in its construction 
stage and he worked for a time in the 
machine shop and assisted with the in- 
stallation of various machines and par- 
ticularly with the power plant equipment. 
At that time the power plant consisted 
almost entirely of steam units, the only 
exception being a 50-kilowatt generator 
for lighting and for a few small re- 
motely located motors. He had seen all 
of these parts replaced by larger and 
more efficient units as necessity called for 
changes throughout the years. 

“When the plant was ready for pro- 
duction in May, 1913, ‘Izzy’ (as he was 
familiarly known) was made day engi- 
neer with supervision over the night en- 
gineer and the firemen. In those days 
it was two shifts of twelve hours, six 
days per week and repair work on Sun- 
days. Some time later the change was 
made to three eight hour tours, and Mr. 
Wasell was promoted to the position of 
chief engineer, which position he has 
held continuously up to the time of his 
death. 

“It is no small job to keep pumping 
machinery, boilers, turbines, generators 
and accessories in full operation for 
twenty-four hours per day and seven days 
a week with only the briefest pauses for 
repairs and yet that was the task ‘Izzy’ 
was called upon to perform, and which 
he so capably met throughout the years. 

“To his family we extend our deep 
sympathy.” 


Howell Joins Seabees 


@ Raymond Howell, assistant foreman 
of the finishing room at the Crown Zel- 
lerbach mill in West Linn, Ore., has 
joined the Seabees, U. S. Navy construc- 
tion battalion, as a carpenter. He re- 
ported to the Seabees camp in Virginia 
in January. 


Roger Egan 
Visits Mills 


@ Roger Egan of New York, eastern 
representative of the Soundview Pulp 
Company and the Puget Sound Pulp & 
‘Timber Company, visited the mills dur- 
ing February. 
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Ben Natwick 
On the Coast 


@ Ben Natwick of the Appleton Wire 
Works, Appleton, Wisconsin, called on 
Pacific Northwest mills late in February 
and stopped in at Camas to kid his 
father, A. G. “Buff” Natwick, assistant 
resident manager, about his growing rep- 
utation as a fisherman. 

His greeting to his father was, ‘Huy 
huy lum kopas tenas pish,”’ Chinook jar- 
gon for, “Trade firewater for little fish.” 
This line came from the poem written 
by Jack Savage, sulphite superintendent 
of the Crown Zellerbach mill at Camas, 
which appeared on page 16 of the Jan- 
uary issue. 

The Appleton Wire Works, Ben Nat- 
wick said, is busy not only making wires 
for the industry, but also with a large 
amount of machine work on war equip- 
ment. 


Southern California Meeting 


@ The Southern California Paper Mak- 
ers and Associates plan their next meet- 
ing in Los Angeles on April 15. Further 
details may be obtained from C. G. 
Frampton, superintendent, Fernstrom Pa- 
per Mills, Inc., Pomona, Calif. 


College Professors Visit 
C.-Z. Technical Laboratory 


Dr. Bert E. Christensen, professor of 
organic chemistry at Oregon State Col- 
lege and Dr. O. H. Schrader of the col- 
lege of forestry, University of Wash- 
ington, were visitors at the Central Tech- 
nical Laboratory of the Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation at Camas, Wash., during the 
past month. 
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